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TRAVELLING 
12,000 MILES 
TO SCHOOL 

Few new boys have made such 
adventurous journeys to school as 
11-year-old Roger Thwaites. This 
Australian lad is now with his 
parents on a 12,000-mile drive 
from London to Sydney in a 
Hillman Husky, the smallest car 
ever to undertake such a gruelling 
journey. - 

Travelling through Europe, 
Turkey, Iraq, Iran, India, and— 
toughest stage of all—across the 
scrub-covered Nullabor Plain of 
Australia, they hope to reach their 
journey’s end late in August. 

Roger's father, Mr. Fred J. 
Thwaites, is a well-known author 
and traveller and he intends to 
write a book about his present 
trip. He told the C N that he 
hopes for plenty of incident on the 
way, and he is unlikely to be 
disappointed. 

VITAL SUPPLIES 

With his wife and son he will 
have to drive for hundreds of miles 
along rough stony tracks, through 
loose sand and mud. They will 
have to cross deserts where water, 
petrol, and help in case of break¬ 
down are non-existent and their 
supplies carried in their trailer 
may well be vital to them. For 
much of the journey they will eat 
and sleep in the car. 

Yet of all the experiences lying 
ahead, the one Roger is most look¬ 
ing forward to. he told the C N, is 
visiting Rome. For this charming 
young. Aussie is an enthusiast for 
Roman antiquities, and treasures 
the memory of his visit to Pompeii 
on his way to England. He has 
been'at school here for a year, and 
says he likes everything about 
England except the climate! 

Certainly many thrills will come 
Roger's way before be once more 
sits at a school desk. 


HOME COOKING 

Special Sussex dishes were i 
served the.othcr day at a luncheon | 
in connection with an appeal for j 
00.000 to help repair and preserve j 
the picturesque buildings of old j 
Hastings. They included “lardy j 
johns’'--a light pastry—and 
"huckle-my-bu(f,” a local egg flip, j 

When the Duke of Norfolk j 
launched the appeal (which is also ! 
backed by Sir Winston Churchill) I 
he was taken down to the fore- j 
shore where he climbed on a life¬ 
boat and was made a Winkler. 
This is an old association which 
started among the fishermen as a 
charitable club and can now be 
joined by the whole town. Mem¬ 
bers possess a winkle shell, which 
they arc required to produce when 
asked, or pay a fine. 

The Queen is a Winkler of 
Hastings. 



ni l s THAT Blim OFF 

Millions of bees are moving out 
of Texas looking for a sweeter 
land. Dr. C. J. Burgin, the State 
entomologist, has reported that 
20.076 colonies of bees left Texas 
last year. 

Dr. Burgin thinks the migration 
was due to poor crop prospects. - 
However, Texas' still has some 
288,000 colonies left, so it will not 
be a honey-less State. 


INITIAL ERROR 

A long-distance lorry driver 
arrived in Faversham. Kent, the 
other day with a load of agri- j 
cultural implements. To .his dis- j 
may, he found that they were 
intended for Caversham in j 
Berkshire. 


Many Happy Returns 

Queen Elizabeth celebrates her 
29tli birthday on April 21. This 
portrait, showing her Majesty 
in the robes of the Order of the 
Garter, was painted by Pietro 
Annigoni for the Fishmongers’ 
Company. 


Dial SNOw White 

Hungarian children will soon he 
able to hear a bedtime story over 
the telephone. They will dial 
special numbers to get Snow White 
or other favourite talcs. 

The Hungarian Post Office 
already has a universal help 
service, giving information rang¬ 
ing from the address of the nearest 
plumber to an “ A" for people 
tuning violins. 



ON A DIET 


An estimated 35 million Ameri¬ 
cans are currently following slim¬ 
ming diets, so the New York 
Times reports. Non-caloric foods 
and beverages are being supplied 
in greater quantities than ever 
before. A hundred canners and a 
dozen bottling firms specialise in 
j these types of foodstuffs. 

SOUTH AMERICA’S HIGHEST 

South America's highest build¬ 
ing, the Atlas Building in Buenos 
Aires, is nearing completion. It 
| contains 220 apartments, and two 
floors are taken up by garages. 

On the ground floor there will 
■ be a cinema, a bank, and four 
I shops. 


HE WANTED A 
SPACESHIP 
OF HIS OWN 

The great firm of Rolls-Royce 
of Derby has received its first 
order for a spaceship. 

It came from six-year-old John 
Rosenberg, of Cardiff. He wrote 
to the firm asking them to build 
him a spaceship and enclosing his 
drawing and specification. In his 
letter he said : 

“Dear factory man. Please 
make me a spaceship like this." 
On the back he printed, “Give you 
the money when I am 20.” 

The Rolls-Royce News said 
about the order: “The design was 
unlike anything we have seen, but 
was undoubtedly an aircraft of 
sorts. It would have needed a long 
runway.” 

LEARNERS 

The firm who make only the 
engines for aircraft sent John a 
picture of the “Flying Bedstead," 
the only complete flying machine 
they have constructed, and a letter. 
It said: 

“My dear John, Thank you for 
your letter. We do not know 
enough yet to build you a space¬ 
ship. but we are working hard to 
learn how. 

We like your picture very much. 

Love from Rolls-Royce.” 

The firm receives hundreds of 
letters from small boys all over the 
world, but John’s was unusual in 
that he was the first to ask for the 
building of a spaceship. 


SEARCH FOR LOST 
EXPLORERS 

Mr. Brian Fawcett is due to sail 
for Brazil this week to try to solve 
the mystery of the disappearance 
of his father and brother in the 
jungle over 30 years ago. 

The famous mystery of the dis¬ 
appearance of Colonel Fawcett 
has made front-page news through¬ 
out the world at various times 
since 1922 when the colonel and 
one of his sons failed to return 
from an expedition to the unex¬ 
plored interior of Brazil. 

There have been many stories 
leading to the belief that Colonel 
Fawcett and his son Jack might be 
living among primitive tribes, and 
Mr. Brian Fawcett is to make a 
systematic search of 28,000 miles 
of jungle by air, looking for village 
clearings. 

Leaflets will be dropped over 
the villages with four questions 
printed in English and Portuguese: 
“Are you Jack Fawcett?” “Do 
you want to be brought out?” 
“Can you control the Indians if we 
land?” and “Is my father still 
alive?” Four semaphore signals 
are detailed for answers to the 
questions. 
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OUR NEW PRIME 
MINISTER 


“PEACEFUL co-existence” with other nations, a 
“ property-owning democracy ” at home—these are two 
main political aims of Britain’s new Prime Minister, 
Sir Anthony Eden, K.G. 


He has the character, humour, and humanity to give the 
world a fresh lead as he emerges from the shade cast by 
the reputation of the great man whom he served so long 


and so selflessly, and ' 
03 ERT Anthony Eden, the third 
son of a family of four boys 
and one girl, was born on June 12, 
1897, in a balustraded mansion 
called Windlestone, in the County 
of Durham. 

There have been distinguished 
Edens in County Durham since the 
15th century. One of them was 
the first Lord Auckland, who in 
1778 was sent on a “peace” mis¬ 
sion to offer the American 
Colonies horiie rule. 

History wall no doubt compare 
this brave bid with the tireless 
exertions made by Lord Auck¬ 
land’s 20th-century kinsman to 
knit the Anglo-American partner¬ 
ship in lasting friendship. 

ARTISTIC TEMPERAMENT 

Descended on his mother's side 
from Earl Grey, of Reform Bill 
fame, Sir Anthony is the son of 
Sir William Eden, seventh holder 
of a baronetcy created by 
Charles II in 1672. His father, 
who died in 1915, has been des¬ 
cribed as an Elizabethan who got 
into the 19th century by mistake 
and deplored it. But it was from 
the eccentric baronet that Sir 
Anthony inherited an artistic tem¬ 
perament; he still paints in water¬ 
colours. 

His housemaster at Eton— 
strangely enough, a Mr. Churchill 
—could discover in the young 
Eden “no special indication of an 
outstanding career.” Nevertheless, 
he became at Oxford University a 


rhom he now succeeds. 
notable Oriental scholar, taking 
first-class honours in Persian and 
Arabic. He also became fluent in 
■ French, the language of 
diplomacy. 

But that was after the First 
World War, in which two of his 
brothers were killed and he him¬ 
self, an Army officer at 18, won 
the Military Cross for bringing in 
a wounded man under fire. 

EARLY SUCCESS 

Diplomacy was to be his career. 
But politics and diplomacy often 
go hand-in-hand; and in 1923, 
after an initial setback at Spenny- 
moor. County Durham, he became 
Conservative M.P. for Warwick 
and Leamington, defeating the 
Socialist candidate, Lady Warwick, 
mother-in-law of his sister 
Marjorie. 

Thus at 26 Sir Anthony was 
projected into Stanley Baldwin’s 
England. During his first six years 
.at Westminster he pursued the 
hard, often unrewarding, course of 
the Parliamentary Private. Secret¬ 
ary, first to the Home Secretary 
and then to the Foreign Secretary, 
Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

His Parliamentary flair was out¬ 
standing, and in the National 
Government of 1931 he became 
Foreign Under-Secretary and then 
Lord Privy Seal, with respon¬ 
sibility at a later stage as Minister 
for the League of Nations. 

December 1935 brought the 
resignation of Sir Samuel Hoare 



All ready to take pictures 


Underwater photography has 
been making rapid strides, and an 
exhibition devoted solely to it is 
being held in London. Above we 
see the equipment needed. First 
a breathing apparatus strapped on 
the back; second a water-tight 
mask with observation window (it ! 


is, of course, pushed down over 
the face when in use) and finally, 
frogman’s flippers. The camera is 
specially designed for submarine 
work. The exhibition is being held 
at the Royal Society of Painters in 
Watercolours, in Conduit Street, 
until April 20. 



Sir Anthony Eden, K.G. 


(afterwards Viscount Temple- 
wood) over his attitude to the 
Italian aggression in Ethiopia. Sir 
Anthony Eden succeeded him as 
Foreign Secretary: he was 39, the 
youngest holder of this important 
office for more than a century. 

Dictators were on the march; 
and less than three years later Sir 
Anthony made the gravest decision 
of his life. With Viscount Cran- 
borne (the present Marquess of 
Salisbury) he resigned from Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain’s Govern¬ 
ment in 1938. 

PROTEST AT WEAKNESS 

The immediate reason for this 
decision 'was Mr. Chamberlain’s 
proposal to open talks with 
Mussolini, the Italian dictator, 
while Italy was intervening in the 
Spanish civil war and hurling in¬ 
sults at Britain. But there is little 
doubt that resignation was Sir 
Anthony’s protest against the 
Government’s weak handling of 
Germany and Japan as well. 

Our new Premier had been out 
of office for only 19 months when 
the last war broke out. He was 
at once recalled, and for most of 
the war he was again Foreign 
Secretary, combining the post with 
Leadership of the Commons 
between 1942 and 1945. 

Before be began six years as 
Deputy Leader of the Opposition 
he had helped to lay the founda¬ 
tions of the United Nations 
Organisation at San Francisco. 
Few men have travelled more or 
worked harder for Commonwealth 
unity, Anglo-American friendship, 
and world peace, as the records of 
the Berlin and Geneva conferences 
show. 

WORLD-WIDE ADMIRATION 

Sir Anthony's skilful approach 
at Geneva ended the seven years’ 
fighting in Indo-China. Then he 
turned to Europe. 

Here he laboured with a 
patience that evoked world-wide 
admiration. When the French were 
objecting to German membership 
of the European Defence Com¬ 
munity, he built up the London 
and Paris agreements backed with 
firmer assurances of British 
support on the Continent. 

After long and anxious months 
the French Parliament has now 
ratified these agreements to re¬ 
admit an armed but controlled 
Germany to the European and 
Atlantic “families.” 

Now it will be our new 
Premier’s first task to seek accord 
with the Russians on general 
world problems which at present 
menace peace. Given goodwill by 
all the other parties concerned, 
there is no doubt of Sir Anthony’s 
ability to achieve a wider settle¬ 
ment. 
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News from Everywhere I 


BONE BANK 

To meet a need in grafting 
operations, a special store of pieces 
of bone has been set up at the 
Leeds General Infirmary. It is the 
first bone bank in Britain. 

National Savings last year were 
a record. The total savings of 
£1,289,500,000 were some 
£146,000,000 more than the 
previous year. 

A frogman in Montreal claims a 
world record. He spent 25 hours 
six seconds in a glass tank during 
a recent underwater endurance 
test. 

ROEDEAN BIRTHDAY 

Roedean celebrates its 70th 
birthday on April 23. Founded in 
1885, this famous public school for 
girls was originally at Kemp Town, 
Brighton, but moved to its present 
site on the east of the town in 
1898. 

The presidents of Bolivia and 
Brazil jointly dedicated the new 
Corumba-Santa Cruz railway, link¬ 
ing the transport systems of the 
two countries. 

VALUABLE LETTERS 

A letter written by Nelson 
aboard the Victory in 1805 fetched 
£70 at a London sale; and a letter 
written by Robert Burns to a friend 
in 1789 was bought for £190 by 
the Burns Museum. 

More than 400 people lost their 
lives and 2000 others were injured 
in an earthquake at Mindanao, 
most southerly island of the 
Philippines. 

New Zealand’s crayfish industry 
has become one of her greatest 
dollar-earners. 


Thirty-six Missouri cottontail 
rabbits have been flown to France. 
Smaller than the European rabbit, 
it is hoped that they will be able 
to withstand myxomatosis. 


Capital viewpoint 



A I7-year-old art student from 
Trinidad, Miss Moiling Wong, 
sketches London from the roof 
of the St. Marlin’s School of Art 
in Charing Cross Road. 

Over one-fifth of all new cars 
registered in Portugal last year 
were imported from Britain. The 
figure for commercial vehicles is 
even higher—half, of all buses, 
lorries, and vans on Portugal’s 
roads being British-made. 

SEARCHING FOR HAKE 
A specially equipped trawler is 
searching the seas north of the 
Orkney and Shetland Islands for 
new hake fishing grounds. 

A senator of New York is intro¬ 
ducing a Bill requiring safety belts 
and crash pads to be used in all 
cars and lorries in the States. 



Raise a 
Laugh ! 

... by modelling a character like 
this in ‘Plasticine’. You'll be 
surprised at the realistic effects 
which you can get easily and 
quickly with this world famous 
modelling material. Obtainable 
in a variety of outfits and pack¬ 
ings from all good toy shops and 
stores. 


s’ Plasticine' 


Tlrtjd. 

Inventors and sole makers : 

HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE LTD. 
Bathampton, Bath, Somerset 



CREAT CAMPING 
OFFER 


RIDGE TENT V- 

-BRAXD NEW deluxe Para. Tent. All colours. Complete. 
Ideal cyclists, campers. Length 7 ft, 3 in., sleeping base 
X 4 ft. 6 in. wide X 3 ft. 6 in. high x 12 in. walls, all 
approx. Weight 3i lbs. £2.15.0, or 4/- deposit, and 9 
monthly payments 6/-, 1 of 2/6. With lly-shoet £4.2.6, 
or lO/- deposit, and 8'monthly payments 9,9, 1 of 2/9. 

Both can*. 1/6. Lists of other models. T Kit US. 


BRITISH ARMY 


BRAND NEW 
RIDGE TENT 


SENT 

FOR 


22'6 


Extends approx. 10 ft. X 6 ft. x 6 ft. Walls 3 ft. Weigh 
21 lbs. Finest value offered. It ml waterproof canvas. . 
Portable, but very stout cloth. Complete. Cash price * 
£9.19.6, or sent for 22/6 dcp. and 7 monthly payments / 
25/-, 1 of 22/-. Carriage 5/-. 

Send for Free Lists of all tents equipment, 
binoculars, telescopes, watches, etc. T2RHS. 
HEA90UART2E & GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. (De^t, 
harbour Lane, Loughborough Junction, London, S.E.5. 



-200 Cold 

lpm. Wed 
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~ NEW FLAG ON THE SEAS 


Suiiormen along the China coast 
the other day rubbed their eyes 
when two deep-sea fishing trawlers 
steamed by with a strange flag Jly- 
ing from their mast-heads. They 
were seeing the first of ten fishing 



boats which arc being given to the 
Republic of Korea by the United 
Nations, and it was the first time 
that the United Nations flag, a 
white Polar projection of the world 
on a blue ground, had ever been 
flown at sea. 


These ten trawlers have been 
supplied by the United Nations 
Korean Reconstruction Agency 
(U.N.K.R.A.) to replace some of 
those which were destroyed in the 
Korean fighting. During the war 
Korea, once one of the six lead¬ 
ing fish-exporting countries, lost 
almost all its up-to-date boats, 
gear, and fish-packing equipment. 

As a result of this, no fewer 
than 600,000 people were almost 
destitute, so U.N.K.R.A. provided 
nets and equipment, repaired can-, 
neries and ice-plants, and helped 
to restore small business concerns 
and fish markets. And now up-to- 
date trawlers are to help in the 
good work. 

Today, a new life is arising 
around the little bays and inlets 
of Korea's coastline. 


WOODPECKER WAR 

One of Britain's best-known 
.steeplejacks, Mr. Sidney Larkins 
of Roydon, Essex, is at present 
engaged on an unusual occupation 
for one of his profession. 

He is investigating the ravages 
of the green woodpecker on 
church spires of Kent, Essex, and 
Hertfordshire which are covered 
with wooden tiles or shingles. 

It seems that the woodpeckers 
began their raids on these roofs in 
1949 in search of the insect 
dwellers in timber which are their 
food. 

Many of the churches have as 
many as 1000 holes in their spires, 
which means that the expensive 
job of repair cannot be long 
delayed. Mr. Larkins is particu¬ 
larly interested in the woodpecker 
which is drilling holes in the spire 
of Great Hallingbury parish 
church in Hertfordshire. 

Although this energetic bird has 
bored some 600 holes in the spire, 
Mr. Larkins has never yet seen 
him at work. 


ELEPHANT CO-OP 

An Elephant Co-operative 
Society has been formed in Burma. 
A group of about 20 of its mem¬ 
bers hire four lame elephants as 
decoys and then go into the jungle 
to trap wild elephants. 

Elephants are much in demand 
in Burma so they are easily sold, 
and then the profits are shared 
among the members. 


Birthday castle 



A novel birthday cake was one of 
the entries in a recent confec¬ 
tionery exhibition at Cnxton Hall 
in London. 


“CLV CALLING” 

Seaforth Post Office Radio, 
known to shipping by its 52-year- 
old signal, “CLV calling,” is to be 
removed from its headquarters to 
a new site with improved 
apparatus on the north-west tip of 
Anglesey. 

CLV at Seaforth has served 
shipping largely 'in Liverpool Bay 
and the Irish Sea. But at Anglesey 
the service will be considerably ex¬ 
tended. An important feature of 
the CLV radio service is to receive 
distress signals, and it also pro¬ 
vides prompt replies to requests 
for medical assistance and advice 
from ships at sea. 



School with its own lambs 


Children of Killingliolmc County School, Lincolnshire, feed 
Lorri and Larry, the lambs presented to the school by a 
neighbouring farmer, a former pupil. 


BOBBY IS BACK 
AGAIN 

Visitors to Edinburgh this Spring 
will see the famous Greyfriars 
Bobby monument by George IV 
Bridge shining like a new penny. 
Its removal for renovation was 
announced in CN of January'29. 
Now it is back in its old place 
after a good clean-up and an 
absence from its usual site of three 
months. - 

The memorial-fountain was 
erected by Baroness Burdett-Coutts 
in 1872 as tribute “to the affec¬ 
tionate fidelity of Greyfriars 
Bobby.” 

In 1858 this now world-famous 
dog (then just a shaggy terrier 
named Bobby) followed the funeral 
of his master, a Midlothian farmer, 
to Greyfriars Churchyard and 
lingered near the spot until his 
death in 1872. 

While keeping watch by his dead 
master's grave, Bobby was accused 
in court of being a “vagrant.” So 
the Lord Provost of Edinburgh 
paid for his dog-licence, and gave 
him a collar with a brass plate 
inscription, “Greyfriars Bobby, 
from the Lord Provost, 1867. 
Licensed.” 


CYCLING JOYS AHEAD 

The joys of cycling holidays are 
ahead, but they are joys largely 
depending on the cycle-craft of the 
travellers. Hints on thjs important 
matter are given in a new wall- 
chart issued free by the C.T.C. 
Gazette to schools, youth clubs, 
Scout troops, and so on. 

Attractively set out, the chart 
illustrates such vital points as 
keeping a cycle roadworthy, carry¬ 
ing kit efficiently, and riding com¬ 
fortably. All young cyclists will 
be the wiser—and happier—for a 
few moments’ study of it. 

Because of changes in the law 
the C.T.C. has also revised its 
Code of Conduct for Cyclists, and 
this, too. in leaflet form, can be 
obtained free from the Gazette at 
3 Craven Hill, London, W.2. 

-■*>—-- 

FIRST TO REACH THE 
NORTH POLE 

From New York comes news 
of the death of Matthew 
Alexander Henson, the Negro who 
shared the honours with Robert 
Peary when he discovered the 
North Pole on April 6, 1909. 

Mr. Henson accompanied the 
great American explorer on all of 
his expeditions over a period of 22 
years. In interviews after his great 
triumph Admiral Peary said: 

“This position 1 have given him 
primarily because of his adapta¬ 
bility and fitness for the work; 
secondly on account of loyalty.” 


TEA FOR ONE 

In a collection of 50 English 
teapots now on exhibition in 
Gloucester City Museum is an 
18th-century one about the size of 
a big plum. It dates from a time 
when tea was very expensive. 

The first imports of tea cost 
more than £10 a pound and the 
beverage was regarded only as a 
medicinal drink or an expensive 
novelty. 

Now we are a nation oL tea- 
drinkers. In 1953 our consumption 
was nearly ten lb. a head. 



Launching the hig ship 

Model-boat sailing appeals to people of all ages, and here 
60-year-old Mr. Alfred Kidd is seen launching his stcam- 
pOwered model of the Empress of Britain on the Round 
Pond at Kensington Gardens in London. 


FOUND IN A CEILING 

Among documents found in the 
kitchen ceiling of an old house in 
the Anglesey village of Llanerchy- 
medd were some newspapers dated 
1859 and forms of declaration for 
claiming the right to vote in an 
election. 

Some of the forms were in hand¬ 
writing, which suggests that an in¬ 
sufficient number of them had 
been printed for distribution 
among those wishing to claim their 
right to vote. This right was more 
j restricted in those days than it is 
; now. 


ATOMIC PILE MODEL 

A large-scale working model of 
an atomic pile is on view at the 
Science Museum in London. 

The model goes through a com¬ 
plete cycle of operations in five 
minutes, showing the heat control 
mechanism and the hoists for the 
uranium rods used as “fuel.” The 
pile's main use is for “cooking” 
radioactive isotopes used in 
industrial and medical research. 

The model, lent by the United 
Kingdom Atomic Energy 
Authority, is in the recently 
opened ground floor gallery. 


1&I«£*.*-** 






1 Why arc policemen popu¬ 
larly called “bobbies ” and 
“peelers” ? 

: a) because of their helmets, (b) 
after John Peel, the huntsman, 
(c) after their founder’s name ? 



2 What is a “stern-wheeler” ? 

(a) an early form of bicycle, ( b) a 
three-wheeled car, (c) a type of 
paddle-steamer ? 

3 Can rubber tyres conduct 
electricity ? 

4 Who was the first monarch to 
fly to claim a throne ? 

(a) Queen Elizabeth II, (b) Queen 
Juliana, ( c ) King Paid of the 
Hellenes ? 

5 Can cycle tyre pressures be 
accurately checked? 


The DUNLOP cadet knows all the answers 

■XiiEinSar rnoqj qooqo oj oSnEQ ojhssojj 
dojunQ b osn pun sojAj rajspEOj 
jnOiLoj suosuj sajea ..duindiSEg,, dojunQ ig— 
g -z£6i u; ij qjsqEzijg uoonj) (b) f, -joqqni 
jo sopjodoid ioqjo sqj Suijdojje jnoqjjA\ sup op 
or A\oq psJSAOOsip 3AEq dojunQ g -ujojs oiji je 
poq.tt-ojppEd oSjej E SEq II (o) j qooj JJoqon ijs (o) l 


SCORING: io marks for every correct answer. 50—top 
of the class. 30-40—Good. Below 30—Smarten up there! 



This quiz is provided for your amusement by the Dunlop Rubber Company Limited sh/io* 
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IT HAPPENED THIS WEEK 

English sh ip 

APRIL 19, 1600. OSAKA, 

JAPAN— ? 4n English ship, the 
Charity, the only one of a fleet of 
five which left Europe nearly two 
years ago, reached the shores of 
Japan today with only six of its 
crew strong enough to stand. 

The Emperor of Japan has sent 
a message commanding the cap¬ 
tain and crew to be brought to the 
capital. The captain is William 
Adams, a Kent seaman who- was 
pilot-major of the fleet of five 
ships fitted out by Rotterdam 
merchants for trade with India. 

The Charity, a ship of only 160 
tons, was crowded with a crew 
of 110 men. 

He says that the fleet left 
Holland on June 24, 1598, and 
soon met with misfortune. From 


safe in Japan 

the middle .of November to April 
1599 the little-boats were tossed in 
the storms of the South Atlantic. 
Beyond the Strait of Magellan 
they were scattered and two turned 
back for Holland. Later another 
was captured by the Spanish. 

Charity, and her sister ship, Hope, 
went on. After they had suffered 
pirate raids off the coast of Chile 
and lost many men. Captain 
Adams courageously decided to 
make for Japan to sell there the 
cargoes of woollen cloth. 

Four months later the two ships 
were separated in a storm. The 
Hope was never heard of again. 

(Adams, became the. friend of 
the Emperor, advised him on ship¬ 
building, and is known to this day 
as Father of the Japanese Fleet.) 


New fortress for Pans 


APRIL 22, 1369. PARIS—To¬ 
day the foundation stone was laid 
of a vast new fortress to be built 
on the site of the old gateway of 
Porte St.. Antoine. 

His Majesty King Charles V 
has ordered the building of a 
powerful square fortress to defend 
the eastern approaches of the city. 
It will be surrounded by a moat 


and be accessible only by draw¬ 
bridges. 

M. Hugues Aubriot, provost of 
Paris, performed the ceremony of 
laying the foundation stone of the 
new “Bastille de St. Antoine.” 

(The great fortress, for 400 
years a grim state prison, was 
destroyed at the outbreak of the 
French Revolution.) 


Seven-year 

APRIL 23, 1795. LONDON— 
A trial which began more than 
seven years ago ended in the 
House of Lords today. 

Mr. Warren 
Hastings,, 
form .c r 
Oover nor- 
Gencral o f 
Bengal, was 
found not 
gu i 11 y of 
charges of 


trial ends 

bribery and corrupt- government. 

Mr. Hastings was impeached by 
the House of Commons on 
April 3, 1787, and brought for trial 
before the House of Lords on 
February 13, 1788. 

During the years the trial has 
occupied 145 days, and it has cost 
Mr. Hastings £70,000 to clear his 
name, leaving him penniless. It 
is understood that the East India 
Company is to grant him a 
pension. 



LOOKING AT THE SKY 

SEEKING THE LYRID 


The north-east sky has a special 
attraction this week for it is from 
there that the famous Lyrid 
meteors may be seen to radiate. 
The nights of April 20 to 22 are'' 
the most. likely to provide 
examples of these so-called shoot- | 
ing, stars, particularly that of 
April 21, when the maximum 
number may appear. No moon¬ 
light will be present so the con¬ 
ditions may be good. 

The Meteors should be sought 
after 9 o’clock when they will 
appear to come from low in the 
north-east sky; the later they are j 
looked for the better, for the j 
meteqr radiant, or source of the 
meteors, is higher in the sky and 
more may be seen. 

Before dawn, when this region 
of the Lyre is high and not far 
from overhead, most meteors are 
likely to be seen because then the 
Earth is meeting the meteor stream 
more head on and therefore should 
attract more meteors to its atmo¬ 
sphere. An average of one a 
minute is sometimes perceived. 

Such numbers cannot always be 
anticipated. One reason, of course, 
is that the densest part of the 
stream may be encountered by the [ 


METEOR ['\ 

RAO!ANT 


Earth during daylight, when the 
meteors would be invisible. Their 
presence is, however, revealed to 
radar telescopes which record all 
that i come 
within the im¬ 
mense field- 
of - view of 
these instru¬ 
ments. 

The meteor 
radiant 
marked o n 
our map as a 
circle, may 
be easily found, for the brilliant 
star Vega appears a little way to 
the left late in the evening. Vega 
is' the chief star of the small but 
interesting constellation of Lyra, 
the Lyre; and as the meteors 
appear to come from this direc¬ 
tion they are known as the Lyrid 
meteors. 




V.LV-'- ’■• .• 

. . AkBeta 


d --f Gamma 


The thief stars of Lyra 


But the meteors do not come 
from the stars, nor are they in¬ 
fluenced by them in any way; the 
meteors do not even come from 
the same precise area, for the 
radiant changes gradually as the 
Earth and the meteors (travelling 
towards the Earth at 40 miles a 
second) change their positions. 
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RADIO AND TV 


HONOUR FOR THE 
YOUTH ORCHESTRA 


Stringing is 
the thing 

An unusual rural contest takes 
place on April 20 at Heartsheath 
Farm, Staplehurst, Kent. It is the 
annual hop-stringing competition 
held by the Weald of Kent 
Ploughing Match Association. 

Stringing is an important opera¬ 
tion in hop cultivation; unless the 
work is done properly, it is virtu¬ 
ally impossible to train the bines, 
or shoots, of the hop plant to grow 
in an orderly fashion. 

Each of the competitors has to 
siring about 200 plants (or “hills” 
as hop growers call them). This 
involves connecting four strings 
from pegs placed near the centre 
of each plant to the overhanging 
wirework frame. 

The whole system is known as 
the “umbrella” because the 
arrangement of the strings re¬ 
sembles an inverted umbrella, half 
open. 



These hoys of the training estab¬ 
lishment, II.M.S. St. Vincent, are 
wearing the 1763 (Seven Years 
War) uniforms in which they 
took part in the ancient ceremony 
of Beating the Retreat at Gosport. 


METEORS 

The meteor stream consists of 
myriads of small bodies, ranging 
in size from grains of sand to 
cricket balls, and only occasionally 
larger. All these, left in the wake 
of the .Great Comet of 1861, 
follow a well-defined oval or 
elliptic orbit extending for 
thousands of millions of miles 
beyond the orbit of Neptune. 

Thus it comes about that comets 
may become parts of planets by 
gradually disintegrating, as they 
expend their energy in the violent 
commotion ever taking- place 
within the head of a comet. In the 
case of our world the meteors are 
burnt up after entering the atmo¬ 
sphere, becoming incandescent at a 
height of about 70 miles and 

vanishing within a second or two 
at between 30 and 40 miles. 

The gases and radiated cor¬ 

puscles become part of the atmo¬ 
sphere, while the residue falls as 
dust or in raindrops. Some larger 
fragments arc, however, not com¬ 
pletely burnt away and reach the 
Earth's surface. They may usually 
appear as a small, metallic, crys¬ 
talline mass composed chiefly of 
iron, nickel, silicon, and mag¬ 
nesium. G. F. M. 


Jt is a high honour for the 
National Youth Orchestra to 
go on TV on Thursday at the 
peak viewing hour of 8.15. They 
will be seen to the best advantage, 
too, playing under Sir Malcolm 
Sargent’s direction at the Royal 
Festival Hall, London. 

The Orchestra has 124 members, 
all between the ages of 13 and 18. 
You can judge their proficiency 
by the fact that (hey are to play a 
Bach concerto—the No. 1 in D 
minor. Piano soloist will be a girl 
prodigy from Yorkshire, Wendy 
Waterman, who is only nine years 
old. 

The night will be notable also 
for the first public performance of 
a Prelude and Toccata specially 
composed by Dr. Gordon Jacob. 


Audrey Russell in 
the limelight 

Audrey Russell, whom you 
know best in Saturday Excur¬ 
sion, is one of the most lively and 
friendly reporters in the BBC. 
She is always shedding limelight 
on other people but gets none her¬ 
self. 1 am glad we are to have a 
chance of hearing her in a talk 
about her own exciting career. 

All in the Day’s Work, as she 
calls it, will be in the afternoon, 
but in school holiday-time, on 
April 25 in the Home Service. Miss 
Russell flies in planes, calls at 
lighthouses, reports on Royal hap¬ 
penings, and visits all sorts of 
people and places for Children’s 
Hour. 

During the war she served in the 
London Fire Service. A Radio 
New'sreel account she gave of her 
experiences won her the coveted 
job of roving radio reporter. 

Favourite requests 

not forget that Children's 
Hour Request Week is now in 
full swing. Highlights in the next 
few days are: April 20; The Bell 
Family; April 21, Little Grey 
Rabbit Goes to Sea, and Jennings 
at School; April 22, Said the Cat 
to the Dog, and a Norman and 



Little Grey Rabbit 


Henry Bones play; April 23, The 
Secret of the Lost Planet. 

Grown-ups liked the Sherlock 
Holmes stories so much that one 
of them will be given in the Home 
Service at lunchtime on Friday. 



Two harpists of the National 
Youth Orchestra 


Nature in Space 

Not space fiction, but the real 
thing, will be discussed in 
Science Survey .in the Home Ser¬ 
vice on Thursday. Dr. R. L. F. 
Boyd of University College, 
London, will be telling how high 
altitude rockets are being used to 
probe the secrets of Nature in far 
outer space. 

If you miss the Thursday broad¬ 
cast there is a recorded repeat at 
9.30 on Saturday morning. 

In Old London 

giMON’s Treasure in Children's 
T V 'on Sunday afternoon is 
a new play specially written for 
the screen by John Boyd-Brcnt. I 
am told it is centred on London 
Bridge in the days when its sides 
were lined with shops. 

The simple one of the piece is 
a gawky lad named Simon Ponkins 
(played by Timothy Bateson) who 
lives in a tiny village called 
Postlethwaite. He is told that if 
he stands on London Bridge he 
will hear of something to his ad¬ 
vantage. He makes the journey 
and, sure enough, along comes a 
beefy shopkeeper who asks Simon 
to help him find a pot of gold he 
has dreamt about. 

All kinds of medieval Londoners 
pop up during the search. With 
the shopkeeper (George Wood- 
bridge) we shall meet the Lord 
Mayor (Kenneth Connor), a 
beadle (Rupert Davies), a doctor 
(Dudley Jones), and his house¬ 
keeper (Beatrice Varley). 

The play promises some en¬ 
chanting glimpses of Old London 
in the days before the Great Fire. 

The scientists celebrate 

Not all readers, of course, can 
stay up for Animal, Veget¬ 
able, Mineral? in TV, but the 
edition on Thursday is very 
special—the 50th—and is being 
held earlier than usual, at 9.15. 

All the pioneers will be there to 
celebrate, with Glyn Daniel in the 
chair. Like Sir Mortimer Wheeler, 
Dr. Daniel did not join the game 
until the second session. Others in 
the party will be Professor 
Thomas Bodkin and Adrian 
Digby. 

Ernest Thomson 
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CHARTING THE DANGERS UNDER THE SEA 


The safety of all ships is in 
their hands 

Hydrography, the scientific description of the waters of 
the Earth, is vital to shipping. The Admiralty Hydro- 
graphic Department has to supply British ships with 
accurate and up-to-date charts of all waters in which they 
may sail. Below, C N correspondent Edward Lanchbery 
describes . the Department’s work. 


✓'''harles the Second, who took 
great interest in shipping, 
decided that something had to be 
done to reduce the wrecks round 
the shores of Britain. All too 
often ships returned after months 
of perilous voyages only to 



The survey figures (depth of water) 
bring transferred by tracing paper 
' to a chart 


founder on some underwater ob¬ 
struction and sink with their rich 
cargoes in sight of home. 

King Charles therefore ap¬ 
pointed Captain Greenvile Collins 
as “hydrographer in Ordinary to 
the King's ' most excellent 
Majesty,” and gave him the job 
of charting the coastal waters of 
Britain. 

The task occupied him from 
1682 to 1693, but at the end his 
survey provided the first practical 
measure of instruction to 
mariners, on how, in the words of 
the royal commission, “To sail 
along the Coasts of Great Britain, 
and how to carry a Ship into any 
Harboring.” 

Navigation of ships across the 


world, however, was to remain 
a hazardous, hit or miss business 
for nearly 200 years. 

Eventually, in 1795, it was 
decided to invite Alexander 
Dalrymplc, Hydrographer to the 
East India Company, to start an 
office in the Admiralty. He spent 
13 years collecting all available 
information and began to engrave 
charts. 

When Captain Thomas Hurd, 
the first Naval Hydrographer, 
relieved him in 1808, Britain’s 
mercantile trade had expanded 
greatly and the safety of shipping 
became of increasing concern to 
companies developing trade with 
the East. 

LEAD SOUNDING 

In the fifteen -years of Hurd's 
appointment the Hydrographic 
Office “grew up” and ^started 
issuing charts to the Fleet and to 
the Merchant Navy, and ships 
were specially ordered to under¬ 
take surveys throughout the world. 

The surveys were done by lead 
soundings, that is, the depth of 
water was gauged by a measured 
line dropped overboard until the 
lead weight at the end reachcd^the 
bottom. These surveys have been 
proved accurate by modern echo¬ 
sounding apparatus; charts com¬ 
piled by Captain James Cook of 
the Gulf of Carpentaria, for 
instance, are the standard ones 
still in use. 

Today the Admiralty Hydro- 
graphic Department has seven 
surveying ships (converted 
frigates) in regular commission, 
charting the waters of the world, 
as well as a number of survey 
launches operating in coastal 
waters. All the craft, including the 
survey motor-boats which work 



A floating beacon being hoisted on board H.M.S Cook 



While the coxswain steers, the two officers fix the survey motor-boat’s position with sextants 


from the ships in teams of three, 
arc equipped with echo-sounding 
equipment. This records depth of 
water by transmitting a sound 
signal and measuring the “echo,” 
or the time the signal takes to 
bounce back from the bed of the 
ocean. 

Surveys are carried out on a 
triangulation basis. Flags on 
shore, known as sounding marks, 
are erected, and floating beacons 
placed in position on the sea to 
form the apex of a series of 
triangles, with the shore marks as 
the base. 

CARRYING OUT A SURVEY 



The line of floating beacons, 
accurately related to points on 
land, forms the basis of the survey. 
Against that line two men with 
sextants maintain a constant check 
on the motor-boat’s heading as she 
travels backwards and forwards 
over the specified area, and the 
echo sounder automatically traces 
every rise and fall in the sea bed 
below. 

At the end of the survey the 
soundings are transferred to the 
chart, and the contours of the sea 
bed plotted. 

Any small variation discovered 
by the survey is issued as a 


“Notice to Mariners.” A larger 
correction will take the form of a 
new section to be pasted over the 
appropriate area on the existing 
chart. If considerable alteration is 
involved, a completely new edition 
will be issued. The revised chart 
will be photographed on to a glass 
negative, transferred to a zinc 
plate—on which a lithographic 
draughtsman will be able to make 
subsequent minor corrections with¬ 
out difficulty—and printed for dis¬ 
tribution to mariners throughout 
the world. 

In deep water changes in the sea 
bed matter little. It is in shallow 


coastal waters where an almost 
perpetual watch is necessary on 
account of shifting sand. Marked 
changes of this kind occur particu¬ 
larly in the Thames estuary, for 
which changes in charts are 
necessary year by year. 

Charles the Second sought the 
safe “Harboring” of ships sailing 
round Great Britain. That is 
but a part of, the aim of the 
Admiralty Hydrographic Depart¬ 
ment. Today theirs is the respon¬ 
sibility for issuing to masters of 
vessels information which will 
ensure their safe passage to any 
port in the world. 







Erecting a sounding mark, one of the base points of a survey triangle 
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SALUTE TO 
GREATNESS 

T'o the younger generation 
the name of Sir Winston 
Churchill is already a legend, 
his life a blazing example of 
service to mankind, his fading 
from government a reminder 
that Time is an invincible 
adversary. 

Time has been Sir Winston’s 
greatest enemy, in war as in 
peace. But no man of our age 
has relished life more or 
heaped up so many monu¬ 
ments to his genius, or his 
great heart. 

Millions have been delivered 
from bondage by Sir Winston. 
Affection for him glows far 
beyond the shores of his native 
land. To many men in many 
countries across the seas he is 
the symbol of freedom and 
liberty, the embodiment of 
human courage. 

A sadness falls on West¬ 
minster, his spiritual home. 
Already his departure from the 
heart of affairs creates a void : 
he cannot be replaced in our 
time. 

For Churehillian greatness 
defies definition. Where can 
be found the exact parallel in 
history? In Pericles, Julius 
Caesar, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Shakespeare, Voltaire, Chat¬ 
ham, Disraeli, Roosevelt?. 

Churchill has many qualities 
in common with these. But he 
has more: he has moulded 
human destiny during a sullen 
half-century of Time which 
never required greater strength 
or a more dauntless spirit in 
a leader of men. By that test 
he is great among the great. 

Though retired, he can never 
forget the world. Nor can the 
world forget him. Vale ! 


MARBLES ON THE 
MAYFLOWER ? 

TTrging tariff protection for 
American manufacturers of 
marbles, a witness before a 
Senate committee said that “the 
game of marbles is as American 
as hot dogs and Coca Cola.” . 

It is a pleasant thought that 
one or two youngsters among 
the Pilgrim Fathers took their 
marbles to the new land, and 
perhaps whiled away the time by 
playing on the decks of the 
Mayflower. 

One wonders how much of the 
old marbles lore has survived 
there. Do they still play knuck- 
pits, langy-spang, hundreds; and 
call their different types of 
marble a clayer, ally, barrie, gull, 
knuck, and chuck, just as British 
boys did long ago? Tradition 
says they were forbidden to play 
marbles in Westminster Hall. 
Maybe marbles is as British as 
roast beef? 


Thirty Years Ago 

From the Children's Newspaper, 
April 25, 1925 

Tj'oa a long time men of science 
have been trying to produce 
povver alcohol from potatoes and 
other vegetables in such quanti¬ 
ties and at such a cost as would 
make the spirit a rival of petrol. 

A memorandum just issued by 
Sir Frederick Nathan, Power 
Alcohol Adviser to the Fuel Re¬ 
search Board, tells how far 
success has been attained. 

The mangold has several 
advantages over the potato. It 
is an easier crop to grow, harvest, 
and store, is less liable to dis¬ 
ease, and as its carbohydrates are 
in the form of sugar, the process 
of manufacturing alcohol from 
it is simpler and cheaper. It is, 
however, liable to damage by 
frost, and cannot be grown in 
the North of England or in 
Scotland. 

As oil becomes scarcer and 
dearer, alcohol from tubers will 
become a more practical pro¬ 
position. 


JUST AN IDEA 

As Epictetus wrote: He is a 
wise man who does not grieve 
for the things which he has not, 
but rejoices for those which he 
has. 


Heartfelt thanks 

NTicmola, a 15-year-old girl 
who is now recovering from 
polio at one of Dr. Barnardo’s 
Homes, simply but movingly ex¬ 
pressed her thanks in a school 
essay. 

“ We have been more fortunate 
than people abroad,” she wrote. 
“We have had no floods or 
disaster like them, when hun¬ 
dreds of people have been left 
homeless and lots of people have 
lost their lives. 

“Regarding ourselves, a year 
ago I couldn’t walk, but now, 
with God’s help, and Mr. Last’s, 
and Matron's, I can w>alk with 
crutches.” 

Count your blessings, runs the 
old hymn—and a popular 
modern song. The fortitude of 
girls like Nichola is another 
reminder that it is Good advice. 


Trimming to shape 



Mr. Douglas Marshall, an expert 
in the ancient art of topiary, at 
work on an ornamental peacock 
at his Surrey nursery. 


Think on These Things 

A ll the evil things in the world 
—envy, hatred, malice, and 
all uncharitablcness—sought to 
destroy Jesus; but they could not 
overcome Him. On the Cross, 
faced by all this evil. He con¬ 
tinued to show perfect love, 
praying for those who crucified 
Him. On the Cross He was 
victorious. 

Thus do we know that God is 
the strongest power in the world, 
not evil. Because Jesus rose 
from the dead, we know that 
death and sin will be finally 
destroyed. “The Lord God 
omnipotent reigneth.” O. R. C. 
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THEY SAY . . . 

TT/Iiy should you teach a child 
to save? Because, as a 
man, his freedom of action and 
the nation’s prosperity so clearly 
depend on savings. 

Sir David Eccles, 
Minister of Education 

CThe nation’s economic future 
depends on hard work, the 
ingenuity of its inventors, and 
perhaps more than anything else 
the skill of its craftsmen. 

The Hon. Richard Wood, M.P. 

TQovs should be taught such 
subjects as dancing, cook¬ 
ing, and first aid. 

The Dean of Exeter 

Voung people are the essential 
human material which has 
to be looked after first and above 
all else. 

Pandit Nehru, 
Prime Minister of India 


WORD QUIZ 

Can you say whether a, b, or c 
gives the correct meaning of the 
following five words ? 

1 MERINO 

a Animal with white hair 
and pink eyes 
b Fine-woolled sheep 
c Kind of leather 

2 CONDIGN 
a Adequate 

b Forgive or overlook 
c Express sympathy with 

3 MACASSAR 

a Walking-stick 
b Kind of hair oil 
c Gruesome 

4 ALTERCATION 
a Change 

b Words beginning with 
same letter 
c Dispute 

5 ASSIDUOUS 

a Persevering or diligent 
b Shedding leaves annually 
c Treacherous or crafty 

Answers on page 12 


OUR HOMELAND 


The 500-year-old bridge across the 
River Medway at East Earleigh, Kent 


Out ami About 

''The opening this month of the 
great buds of the horse- 
chestnut is an invitation to watch 
the annual transformation, as 
the long green leaflets ray out¬ 
wards in clusters. 

The flowers already show like 
spikes; soon they will start open¬ 
ing and spreading, until the well- 
known “Roman candles,” pyra¬ 
mids of scented and delicate bell¬ 
shaped flowers, are all out. At 
first they will seem pale cream; 
yellow spots on the petals do not 
much change the appearance. 
But by early June the spots will, 
have turned pink, or reddish. 

The horse-chestnut’s fruit, use¬ 
ful to schoolboys as “conkers,” 
is quite unrelated to the sweet 
chestnut; indeed, it is not edible. 

The tree is something of a 
curiosity, being the only one of a 
big tropical family of trees which 
survives in out climate. 

C D. D. 
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Next Week’s 
Birthdays 

April 24 

William the Silent (1533-1584). 
Leader of the Dutch struggle for 
independence. “ Few statesmen 
in any period cared so deeply 
for the ordinary comfort and 
trivial happiness of the thousands 
of individuals who are ‘ the 
people ’,” wrote his biographer, 
C. V. Wedgwood. 

April 25 

Oliver Cromwell (1599-1658). 
Even when Lord Protector of 
England he 
remained, a 
simple and 
forthright 
man, without 
conceit. The 
story goes 
that he so 
hated flattery 
that he insisted on his portrait 
being painted complete with the 
warts on his face. 

April 26 

Fanny Blankers-Koen (1918). 
A hurdler affectionately known 
as The Flying Dutchwoman. 
She has held five world records 
and is probably the greatest 
woman athlete of all time. 

April 27 

Edward Whymper( 1840-1911). 
Mountaineer. By profession a 
wood-engraver, he was also a com¬ 
petent water-colour artist. This 
gift brought him a commission 
to illustrate a book on the Alps. 
This fired him with an ambition 
to conquer the Matterhorn, and 
he succeeded at ■ the eighth 
attempt. 

April 28 

Odette Churchill (1912). Para¬ 
chuted into Occupied France 
during the 
war, she acted 
as a British 
agent,arrang¬ 
ing prisoner- 
of-war es¬ 
capes and so 
on, until she 
and her 
commanding 
officer were 
caught by the German Gestapo. 
Her commanding officer, Captain 
Peter Churchill, D.S.O., is now 
her husband. 

April 29 

Sir Thomas Beecham (1879). 
Conductor and brilliant inter¬ 
preter of Handel, Mozart, Strauss, 
and Delius. “ All sorts of things 
are said about my flair, my 
temperament, my genius,” he 
has remarked, “ but I seldom 
get credit for my main virtue— 
inexhaustible industry.” 

April 30 

Queen Juliana of the 
Netherlands (1909). Before tak¬ 
ing the oath on accession she 
said, “ I have been called to a 
task so heavy that no one who 
has the least notion of it would 
desire it, and at the same time 
so splendid that 1 can only say 
‘Who am I that I should be 
allowed to perform it ? 
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KNOW WHAT 
YOU SEE 


REPORT ON WILD LIFE 


NATURE RESERVES 


zoophyte tiling up on the seashore 
by the gales, anil under a small 
microscope or a - strong lens, you 
will see the little polyps retracted 
within the cells on either side of 
the thin branchings. Under water, 
these open out their tentacles, like 
coral polyps, to feed on things in 
the sea. 

Whitewecd likes a sandy or 
shingly bed in shallow water, well - 
protected from the rough seas by 
a sandbank or else it is easily torn 
up in a gale. E. H. 


FINISHED WITH FLOWERS 

To celebrate the laying of the 
highest brick of a new 100-foot 
store in Bournemouth, two work¬ 
men hoisted an enormous garland 
of flowers to the top of the tower. 
Then the hundred workmen were 
entertained to a special meal pro¬ 
vided by the building's owners— 
in accordance with an old custom. 

In Scotland, bricklayers some¬ 
times fasten a freshly-cut twig to 
one of the chimney-pots when a 
house has been completed. 


fPUZZLE CORNER? 


THIS STAMP COMES FROM'. 

EAST SILESIA, 
RUMANIA 
or ESTONIA ? 


The answer is given 
on the back page. 


Little Singers of Paris 


These French lads belong to a .famous choir, The Little 
Singers of Paris, and some of them travel to many countries 
to give concerts. At their headquarters in Paris they have 
ordinary school lessons but practise singing for three hours 
a day. In the top picture a group of them arc in their full 
regalia for Mass. Below, some of them .are playing a 
miniature Soccer game in their recreation room after classes. 


sf$ok 

^DURING A SINGLE- 
NIGHT IN APRIL 1792 
ROUGETde LISLE 
COMPOSED THE WORDS 
AND MUSIC OF THE 
MARSEILLAISE 


HE WROTE IT, AS A 
MARCHING SONG FOR THE 
FRENCH TROOPS ON THE RHINE. 
BUT IT 010 NOT ACHIEVE POPULARITY 
UNTIL IT WAS TAKEN UP BY 
THE REBELS OF MARSEILLES 
DURING THEIR MARCH TO PARIS. 


BEGIN AT THE BEGINNING 


THE WEST AFRICAN TERRITORY OF 

IFNI 

WAS CEDED TO SPAIN BY MOROCCO 
IN 1860, BUT THE SPANISH FLAG 
WAS NOT HOISTED UNTIL 1934, THE 
FIRST STAMPS APPEARED IK 1943 ANO 
SINCE THEN ABOUT 100 HAVE BEEN 
ISSUED.THEY ARE MOSTLY BEAUTIFUL 
PICTORIALS AND INEXPENSIVE TO BUY. 


IN WALES 


THEY LOOK ALIKE 

1 
B 
U 
T 


.00K AGAIN.. 


IN THE SET OF 

AMERICAN PRESIDENTS 

ISSUED 1890-93 
THE UPPER CORNERS WERE PLAIN. 
THEY WERE FILLED WITH 
A TRIANGULAR DESIGN IN 
THE REDRAWN ISSUE OF 1894-95. 


10. Milestones and signposts 

Highway direction-posts were 
not always so reliable as now. 
When, in 1835, a Government de¬ 
partment checked the milestones 
on the turnpike roads, its 
surveyors found that hardly any 
were in their proper places. 

This was because, in pre-coach¬ 
ing days, there had been little 
need for stones to record correct 
mileage. Most merely marked the 
way. But for wheeled travellers 
distance was important, and many 
signposts were erected, though 
haphazardly, by well-meaning 
private persons. 

The Romans had placed mileage 
stones for travellers, ■ and they 
measured distances along the high¬ 
ways from’ London. As their start¬ 
ing point they erected the 
"London Stone," now standing 
against St. Swithun's Church in 
Cannon Street. Their “mile” 
was fixed as 1000 paces (rnille 
being the Latin for 1000). But 
after they left, Britons managed 
for centuries without any par¬ 
ticular definition. Then, at last, 
the mile was officially stabilised as 
eight furlongs. 

Before the reforms of 1835, dis¬ 
tances were measured on the old 


The London Stone 

"way-wiser,” a large wheel pushed 
along by a handle, the miles being 
recorded on a meter attached to 
the wheel. 

Nowadays, this laborious 
method has been largely replaced 
by map measurement and reliance 
on Ordnance Survey calculations. 
The Automobile Association, 
when measuring routes, logs them 
in cars with tested mileometers. 

M.T. 


little brown and white seashore 
birds, with a black and white 
collar, and in previous years a few 
marked on our East Coast have 
also been found wintering in 
France. 

Meanwhile, in Cheshire, a great 
grey shrike, a visitor from northern 
Europe, has spent its third succes-- 
sive winter among the trees beside 
the VVitton Flashes at Northwich, 
where numerous bird-watchers 
from Manchester, Liverpool, and 
other towns were still watching it 
in March. It may be the same 
bird which has returned each 
winter, as shrikes are known to 
keep regular winter territories. 

NATURE SURVEYS 

With the coming of Spring, 
naturalists as well as birds and 
plants become more active, and, 
you might like to know some of 
the things they will be doing. Pro¬ 
fessor P. W. Richards, of Bangor 
University College, is making a 
special study of British sphagnum 
mosses? and at the Moor House 
nature reserve, on the Westmor¬ 
land hill, Durham University 
naturalists, under the direction of 
Professor J. B. Cragg, arc studying 
the distribution of earthworms and 
the food-chain relationship be¬ 
tween . meadowpipits and the 
cranellies they eat on the moors. 
These are but two of the many 
Nature surveys for which the 
Government makes grants, through 
the Nature Conservancy, of about 
£24,000 a year. 

EXPORTING SEAWEED 

Among the shrimpers and white¬ 
bait fishermen of the Thames 
Estuary you may hear the term 
“whitewced” used to describe a 
feathery, fern-like growth which 
they rake off the seabed and pro¬ 
cess and dye at Southend-on-Sea, 
for export to America. There, 
under the name of Neptune's Fern, 
it is very popular for use in 
bouquets and tloral decorations. 
Older naturalists used to nickname 
it “sea-fir,” yet despite these 
names, it is not a plant at all, but 
a colony of tiny polyps growing 
in a fine, branching form of 
zoophyte known as a hydroid. 

You will often find bits of 

Continued in next column 


’J'nn Nature Conservancy, a Gov¬ 
ernment body under the Privy 
Council, has asked the Caernarvon 
Harbour Trust to lease them 
Abermenai Point in Anglesey. 

This is part of a plan for con¬ 
serving the extensive sand-dunes 
of Newborough Warren, and the 
volcanic rocks of Llanddwyn 
Island, as a nature reserve. The 
area is particularly rich in bird 
life, where roseate terns, har¬ 
riers, and merlins nest. The great 
warren is also the haunt of many 
uncommon British plants, includ¬ 
ing the duneland helleborine 
orchid, for which there is only one 
other British locality. 


Willow Warbler 

Plans are being made to preserve 
other parts of Wales for their 
scientific interest, and when ar¬ 
rangements are completed, it is 
hoped to form further national 
nature reserves. 

The Spring birds are now arriv¬ 
ing from overseas—the willow 
warbler being one of the first to 
reach us. The winter visitors, on 
the other hand, are returning to 
norlhern Europe. With the latter 
go those fortunate redwings and 
fieldfares which survived the severe 
frosts earlier this year. 

Many of the little redwing 
| thrushes picked up dead in that 
severe frost were measured by 
naturalists, and a surprising num¬ 
ber prdved to be the Iceland red¬ 
wing, a slightly darker and more 
streaky variety than the common 
Scandinavian redwing, and dis¬ 
tinguished by its slightly longer 
wings. 

With the returning birds also 
comes news of where some of our 
birds have been staying the winter. 
For instance, a ringed plover, 
marked as a nestling in'More-' 
cambe Bay on the Lancashire 
coast last summer, was identified 
by its ring number on the south 
coast of France at Frontignan 
(Herauit). Ringed plovers are 
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Steps to Sporting Fame 


Alec Stock 



Alee Stock was 32 
when he took charge 
of struggling Leyton 
Orient in 1949—the 
youngest manager in 
League football. 
This year the club 
set the promotion 
pace. 


Born at Peascdown, near 
BatlF, hut educated at Dart- 
ford Grammar School, Kent, 
Alec had never kicked a 
Soccer ball until he was 17. 
lie. was working in a bank 
when invited to play, for 
Wilmington ■ Village F.C. 

Re was soon established. 


He became a Charlton pro¬ 
fessional, then moved on to 
Queen’s Park Rangers. He 
was wounded at Caen as a 
wartime tank commander. 
Home again, he was digging 
his garden in Somerset when 
he saw an advertisement for 
a manager for Yeovil F.C. 


Alec applied, was chosen 
from 60, and as player- 
manager made his club the 
“giant-killers” of the F.A. 
Cup-ties, heating such teams 
as Bury and Sunderland. 
Alec Stock’s fine work for 
the Orient has added greatly 
to his reputation. 


THE GREAT FAST OF RAMADAN 


NEW YORK’S 
THRUWAY 

A wonderful new motor-road in 
New York State, known as the 
Thruway, is nearly completed and 
is already in use for a large part 
of its length. It is a toll highway 
that will stretch 278 miles from 
Buffalo to Albany, with four and 
six traffic lanes for vehicles at 
different speeds, and it will cost 
51,000,000,000 (about £300.000,000) 
when completed. 

Every known safety device has 
been incorporated in the new road. 
Its width varies but is as great 
as 800 feet in parts; there 
are no steep hills and no 
sharp bends, although some 
artificial or “ unnecessary ” curves- 
have been built, simply to break 
the monotony for drivers of other? 
wise long, straight stretches. 

The toil to be paid for the whole 
278 miles is $3.50 (about 23s. 6d.) 
and the average fees paid work 
out in our money at 1-J-d. a 
mile for car passengers, L4d. -a 
mile for a bus, and 2d. to 5d. for 
lorries. 

Vehicles join the road at any 
one of 35 entry points and are 
given a card. This is handed over 
on leaving at an exit point and the 
amount of the toll calculated. 
Some drivers have tried joining the 
highway at unauthorised points 
where construction is still proceed¬ 
ing but have found “toll jumping ” 
does not pay, as their journeys are 
assessed as being from the New 
York entry point. 

A SPIDER’S WEB 
CAUSES CRASH 

A spider’s web was the indirect 
cause of a recent accident when 
one aircraft ready to take-off was 
rttn intth by another taxi-ing into 
position. Both aircraft were 
destroyed though no one was hurt. 

. The pilot of the second machine 
admitted his fault. 

“I was.watching a giant spider¬ 
web about 50 feet long attached to 
the other plane,” he said. 


At dawn on April 23 over 200 
million followers of the Prophet 
Mohammed, who was born in 
a.d. 570, begin the great Fast of 
Ramadan. 

Between the hours of sunrise 
and sunset every able-bodied 
Mohammedan must abstain from 
food and drink until the new moon 
appears a month later. The only 
people exempted are children and 
the mentally deficient. Nursing 
mothers and those on long 
journeys may postpone their fast 
to another time, and the aged 
must, instead of the fast, feed a 
poor person for a month. 

The rules for keeping the fast 
are very strict, and if any rule is 
broken, then the fast is worthless, 
resulting in severe penalties. For 
instance, to allow a drop of water 
to pass down the throat while 
cleaning the teeth makes the fast 
null and void. No one must put 
medicine into ear or nose. Even 
a morsel of food as large as a 
grain of wheat must not be 
allowed to be secreted in a tooth 
cavity during daylight. 


If anyone breaks any of these 
rules he may, among other 
penalties, be compelled to give 60 
persons two full meals in one day, 
or feed one man for 60 days—at 
any time except during the month 
of Ramadan, of course. 

In hot climates the fast is*a great 
ordeal to body and mind, and it 
is not an uncommon sight in 
countries like Egypt or Pakistan to 
see men and women too weak to 
move because of hunger and thirst. 

A HAPPY NEW MOON 

But it is almost over at last. 
Soon the noise of fireworks and 
cannons will herald the new moon. 
It is an experience never to be for¬ 
gotten. There is a tense hush 
everywhere. A man's gaze is 
riveted on his hookah or 
cigarettes. A woman stares at the 
family water-pitcher with eyes that 
seem to go right through the thick 
earthen vessel. 

A great cry goes up from every 
parched throat. “A Happy New 
Moon to You!” And the moon- 
long fast is over. 


At dawn the next morning every 
man, woman, and child is up and 
about. For the blind and the lame 
and the poor it is the greatest time 
of the year. For the festival 
which breaks the fast—called the 
Festival of Breaking—begins with 
the distribution of gifts to the 
needy and destitute. 

From the minaret of the chief 
mosque the Leader of the Faith¬ 
ful calls the people to worship, 
and it is a wonderful sight in some 
of the large cities to see as many 
as 50,000 people going through 
their prostrations and prayers. 

Out of the mosque young and 
old troop to their homes where the 
celebrations remind Westerners of 
Christmas Day. The women and 
girls are decked out in their 
beautifully embroidered new 
clothes, and the men and boys 
in new, gaily-patterned turbans. 

Everyone can now offer up the 
Prayer of Ramadan: 

“O, Allah. I have fasted for 
Thy sake and had faith in Thee. 
Now 1 break my fast. Accept this 
act.” 
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BAT BELOW 
STAIRS 

How would you like to have a 
live specimen of the whiskered or 
common bat living with you at 
home? 

This is the strange guest in a 
Sheffield house, but then it is in¬ 
habited by a naturalist-photo¬ 
grapher. He is making a film of 
the Derbyshire Dales, and it will 
include a sequence on bats. 

The bat was brought from a 
pothole near Matlock, where it 
was hibernating, to live under the 
stairs of the Sheffield home. This 
enables the photographer to gel 
pictures of him, including some of 
the bat on an occasional flight 
round the room. 

The photographs of the bat in 
flight show the mouth open, be¬ 
cause a supersonic note is emitted 
through the mouth when the bat is 
in flight. This is reflected back like 
a radar signal from any . obstacle 
and it is this guidance which 
enables the bat to fly with safety 
in restricted space and darkness. 

When the bat ends his hiberna¬ 
tion he will be liberated and Mr. 
Taylor is sure he will go back to 
the pothole in Derbyshire from 
which he came. Ringed bats have 
been known to return to their own 
cave, when released, over 150 
miles away. 

Papuans"have a 
new JOB 

Papuans living in the delta 
country of New Guinea are find¬ 
ing a new way to earn a living, 
and the good money they are mak¬ 
ing may help to raise their 
standard of living. They are col¬ 
lecting bark from mangrove trees 
growing in the swamps and selling 
it to an Australian company. 

This company has been set up 
to extract the essence from the 
bark for it has been found that 
this essence is unequalled for 
tanning and dyeing. It is also used 
extensively to preserve fishing nets 
and lines. 


CLIVE OF INDIA—new picture-story of the soldier who founded an empire (2) 


In 1746 Madras was captured by a force from Pondi¬ 
cherry, the French town farther down the coast. Robert 
Clive, a young clerk in the service of the East India 


Company, escaped with some others to Fort St. David, 
another British settlement, 12 miles from Pondicherry. 
There Robert was challenged to a duel by an officer he 


accused of cheating at cards. Clive’s shot missed, and his 
opponent held his pistol to the young man’s head and 
demanded payment of the gambling debt. Clive refused. 



Clive’s calm courage baffled the bully, who 
threw down his pistol in disgust. Soon the 
English garrison had no time for card-playing— 
they were at Hacked by the French. Clive 
fought as a volunteer and the attack was 
repulsed. Two more attacks were driven off in 
the following months, and Robert’s gallantry won 
him a commission as an officer “ of the Second 
Company of Foot Soldiers at Fort St. David.” 


In 1748 a large fleet, commanded by Admiral 
Boscawen, arrived with troops from England, 
and plans were made to capture Pondicherry. 
Clive marched south with the English force. 
But Boscawen knew little of land warfare, and 
things were bungled from the start. An attack 
on an outlying fort of the French settlement 
was driven off with heavy loss to the English, 
and the soldiers became disheartened. 


Things went from had to worse. The batteries 
of artillery were placed where they <?ould do 
little harm to the walls of Pondicherry. The 
French came out and captured the military 
stores of the besiegers. Clive had a narrow 
escape when the enemy attacked a forward 
trench. Most of the troops fled but his platoon, 
inspired by him, stood their ground* and their 
attackers returned to the town. 


The Governor of Pondicherry was Joseph 
Dupleix, a clever and resolute inan whose aim 
was to establish a French empire in southern 
India. His wife was 'also a person of strong 
character and great courage. The ppir would 
walk on the ramparts, in spite of fire from the 
English trenches, to encourage the soldiers and 
to direct the defence. Madame often pointed 
out places where the English could be attacked. 


■What hope have the English of taking the French stronghold? 


See next week’s instalment 
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Follow the fortunes of the Radio schoolboy 

OUR FRIEND 
JENNINGS 

By Anthony Buckeridge 


Two days before the school 


concert Jennings decides to pro¬ 
duce a scene from Shakespeare’s 
Henry V. His friends agree to 
help in the role of barons, but as 
the chief part is too long for them 
to learn, Jennings decides to ask 
Mr. Wilkins to play King Henry. 

18. Mr. Wilkins joins the cast 

F~'learly, there was no time to be 
lost. If the performance was 
to take place in two days’ time, re¬ 
hearsals must start at once—even 
though the chief actor in the scene 
was absent. 

Flushed with enthusiasm, Darbi- 
shire mounted the rostrum and 
sounded an ear-splitting clarion 
cal! on the borrowed tin trumpet. 
As the echoes died away the Earl 
of Westmoreland unplugged his 
ears and lodged a curt complaint. 

“Wow! What a chronic row! 
You nearly had the plaster off the 
ceiling that time!” 

The trumpeter bridled in¬ 
dignantly. “Well, you come and 
do better then. It sounded jolly 
good to me, and I ought to know 
because my father says I’ve got a 
very musical ear, and one day I 
shall probably become a well- 
known-” 

“Oh, get on with it, Darbi!” 
Jennings broke in impatiently. 
“Don’t just stand there blowing 
your own trumpet!” 

Fanfare for a king 

“But that’s just what I am sup¬ 
posed to stand here and do,” 
Darbishire persisted. “How can I 
sound my famous fanfare for the 
king to come on, if you won’t let 
me——” 

“All right, blow your own 
trumpet then, but for goodness’ 
sake don't blow it so loudly! The 
last one went in one ear and 
hasn't come out of the other yet.” 

A second shattering blast rang 
out, causing the assembled nobles 
to wince and gibber in mock 
anguish. In the midst of the up¬ 
roar the door swung open and Mr. 
Wilkins strode purposefully into 
the gymnasium. 


“Who was making that horrible 
hullabulloo?” the master de¬ 
manded. 

“Me, sir, please, sir,” confessed 
the zealous trumpeter. “It was my 
famous fanfare!” 

“Oh, was it! Well, if you boys 
can’t amuse yourselves without 
making all that noise, you won't 
be allowed to come in here after 
prep.” • - 

Anxiously Jennings voiced his 
proposal. “Sir, please, sir, will 
you very kindly do us a favour, 
please, sir?” 

“It depends what it is.” 

“We wondered whether you’d 
play Henry V for 11 s at the con¬ 
cert, sir?” 

Mr. Wilkins rocked on his heels 
and blinked in surprise. It seemed 
an unusual request, to say the 
least. 

“It’s only one scene, but it’s too 
long for us to learn in the time,” 
Jennings went on. “You see, we 
need, someone with a supersonic 
brain-power, and as you’re always 
telling us how easy it is to learn 
things, we thought—that is-” 

Jennings the tempter 

He tailed off into silence and 
stood gazing at Mr. Wilkins with 
the eager expression of a dog hop¬ 
ing to be offered a biscuit. 

The master’s first impulse was to 
reject the offer out of hand. He 
had his dignity to consider, and he 
had no desire to become involved 
in what looked like being a some¬ 
what sketchy entertainment. On 
the other hand, he reflected, it was 
right and proper to encourage the 
boys to organise their concert. The 
only trouble was that he was ex¬ 
tremely busy and he doubted 
whether he would have enough 
time to ... At that moment he 
became aware that Jennings was 
speaking again. 

“Of course, if it’s too difficult 
for you, sir, and you don’t think 
you can learn it-” 

“Too difficult!” echoed Mr. 
Wilkins, stung by this challenge to 
his intelligence. “Don't be 


SPORTS CARS OF THE WORLD ;VT«‘5 



10. Alfa Romeo (Italian) 

^lfa Romeo is one of the 
greatest names in motor 
racing history, although since 
the war they have not appeared 
in many events. When a firm 


of its repute makes a production 
sports car, something unusual 
is to be expected. The unusual 
feature of this car is that 
although only 1J litre (10 h.p.) 
it will do 100 m.p.h. This puts 
it in a class of its own. 


ridiculous, boy! Why, I could 
play the part on my head, if I 
wanted to.” 

“If you’d just play it the right 
way up, that’d be good enough for 
us,” Darbishire said solemnly. He 
thrust a book into the master’s 
hand. “This is where it starts, 
sir. Top of the page.” 

Mr. Wilkins cleared his throat, 
and lead half a dozen lines aloud 
in the special sort of voice which 
he seemed to think suitable to the 
occasion. 

A wild burst of applause greeted 
his efforts. 

“Jolly good, sir! Wow! 1 
never knew you were such a 
wizard actor, sir!” 

“You ought to be on television,! 
sir!” 

Mr. Wilkins smiled modestly. 
“Oh, I wouldn’t .say that. Still, 
it wasn't too bad for a first effort. 

1 suppose.” He pursed his lips as 
though making a weighty decision. 
“All right, Jennings, I’ll play King 
Henry for you!” 

“Coo, thank you, sir! Jolly 
lobsterous of you, sir, if I may say 
so!” 

The master touch 

Mr. Wilkins glanced at his 
watch. It was later than he had 
thought. “I’nt afraid you’ll have 
to rehearse without me; I'm busy 
at the moment,” he said. “But 
you needn’t worry. I'll have a 
look at the part later on this even¬ 
ing. I don’t suppose it’ll take me 
more than a few minutes to learn 
it!” 

The assembled barons gaped at 
their sovereign in wide-eyed 
wonder. 

“Wow! Won’t it really, sir?” 
breathed Atkinson admiringly. 
“You must have got a twelve 
horse-power brain, sir!” 

Mr. Wilkins dismissed the com¬ 
pliment with a.shrug. “It’s quite 
easy, if you put your mind to it,” 
he said airily, moving towards the 
door which Venables (lung wide in 
readiness for the royal exit. 

During their free time all 
through the following day, Jen¬ 
nings and his nobles practised their 
parts until they were word perfect. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Wilkins was 
still so busy coping with end-of- 
term reports that he was unable 
to be present: though, in any case, 
a proper dress rehearsal was out 
of the question, for Matron did 
not find time to make the costumes 
until late in the afternoon. How¬ 
ever, she assured the cast that 
there was no need to panic and 
that all would be ready before the 
rise of the curtain. 

Costumes ready 

Immediately after tea the actors 
pranced up the stairs to Dormi¬ 
tory 4 where Matron was putting 
the finishing touches to the cos¬ 
tumes. She had not failed them. 
As their gaze lighted upon the 
cardboard helmets and breast¬ 
plates gleaming with silver paint, 
the boys hopped from foot to foot 
in delight. 

There was chain-mail made out 
of wire wool and dyed dishcloths, 
and long, coloured cloaks to con¬ 
ceal the fact that the costumes 
stopped somewhat abruptly at the 
shoulder blades, and should not 
be looked at too closely from the 
rear. 

Continued on page 11 


It’s time 

yon had a TIMEX 


• Chrome or gold-plated cases 

• Unbreakable glass 
Cannot be overwound 
V-Conic shock-resistant 
movement 
Dustproof seal 
FULLY GUARANTEED 

timex are made by the world’s 
largest manufacturers of wrist- 
watches and at prices from 47/6 
are the most outstanding watch 
values. See them at the local 
jeweller’s. 


TIMEX earn take it! 

every timex is fitted with the revolu¬ 
tionary V-Conic escapement. A 
special cone-shaped balance staff runs 
in precision-ground Armalloy bear¬ 
ings. This gives the movement 
tremendous strength where watches 
are weakest — ensuring a degree of 
shock-resistance never before com¬ 
bined with such time-keeping at such 
a price. 



TIMEX 
MONROE— 
chrome case, 
gilt numerals 
and hands, finest 
leather strap, 47/Gd. 



TIMEX 


TIMEX 

cocktail modei— 
ner,'-style 
chrome case, gilt 
numerals and hands, 
slim silver-grey 
cordette, 52/Ctf. 


47 f 6 


PRICES FROM 

SHOCK RESISTANT 

Send for fully illustratedfolder to: 

TIMEX, 161-167 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.I 



get the best out of 
your bike 


It’ll cost you nothing to find the best 
way to keep your bicycle in good order. 
Send today for the Free FIBRAX 
BOOK—full of hints on maintenance 
—and riding. 


Jpi&rax 

m BRAKE BLOCKS 


will make sure—for 
safety's sake — that 
you STOP at any 
speed. See them at 
'P vour nearest Cycle 
v\_ Shop 

Write today to: FIBRAX LTD. 2c TUDOR STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 



GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATIONS 

FREE DIAGNOSTIC TESTS 
AND ADVICE 

If your child is 9 plus, let us 
TEST and submit a REPORT 
on attainment FREE OF 
CHARGE. 

WRITE for FREE TESTS 
in English, Arithmetic, and 
Intelligence to : 

MERCER’S 

CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
(Dept. C), 69 Wimpole Street, 
London, W.l 


ROYAL FESTIVAL 1IALL 

Saturday, 23rd Aori!, at 3 p.m. \ 

DUCKS AND DRAKES 
Lecture by 

PETER SCOTT 

•h his own colour films and drawings 
executed on the platform. 

II proceeds to The Wildfowl Trust .i 
Tickets: 10y-; 7/6; 5/-; 3/6; 2/6. 1 

More Nuffield Tractor 



SUPPLIED ASSEMBLED but CAN 
be dismantled and rebuilt from 36 parts. 

Price 29/9. Postage 1/8. 
DENZIL SKINNER & CO. LTD., 
PORTSMOUTH ROAD, CAM RE RLE Y, 
SURREY. 
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STAMP 

This scarce' high value ultra¬ 
marine stamp, depicting St. 

George slaying the Dragon, is from the" first ever pictorial British Set, and , 
was issued on May 3rd, 1951, to commemorate the Festival of Britain. It 
is rising in value rapidly and will soon be obsolete and superseded by the 
new Queen Elizabeth stamp. At present it is catalogued at 7/6, but we 
will send you this used stamp absolutely FREE of charge, if you just ask 
to SEE a selection of our world-famous Approvals! No need to buy any¬ 
thing, but please enclose 2jd. for postage. We shall also send you FREE 
our latest 16-pagc Gazette, normally costing 3d. 

PHILATELIC SERVICES (Dept. CN32), Eastrington. COOLE, Yorks. 

10 Ne w QUEENS, m e. 3 ADEN 



Sent; Free to all asking to 
see our famous “QUALITY” 
Approvals. Send 2-id. (abroad 
6d.) for our postage and 
lists. (Without Approvals 
prico 1/3). IP you wish you 
may join “THE CODE 
STAMP CLUB. 1 ' Year’s 
-4 Sub. l/‘. You receive Badge. 
Membership Card listing fine 
gifts. Approvals sent 
monthly. Please state if adult. 
(Monthly selections a special¬ 
ity. School Clubs and 
Thematic Collectors 
catered for.) Postal Sec. 
Est. 1897. 


WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP (Dept. 18), 29 & 31 Palace Street, Canterbury, Kentfj? 



NEW 

ISSUES 


UUMkllAAJL 


FREE 


6 MINT stamps are among these fine NEW COLONIALS offered FREE to 
all applicants requesting our generous Discount Approvals and enclosing 
2jd. stamp to 

J. B., 127 OAKS AVENUE, WORCESTER PARK, SURREY 



Enormously attractive set of OLYMPIC GAMES of 1952 , giant diamond-shaped 
pictorials of MONACO. These magnificent, fascinating bi-coloured stamps depict 
various kinds of sport. Brighten up your collection and be the envy of your friends 
by just sending 3 d. postage requesting our WORLD famous Approvals. Be sure 
to ask for our fully illustrated price list of sets and albums. ALL FREE. 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND, LTD. (CN), WEST KIRBY, WIRRAL 


3 LAKGE RUSSIA TREE to every- 
one ordering one of the following 


VERY SPECIAL OFFER 

This month I will give to every applicant 
for ,iuy Approvals, who enclose postage. • a 
magnificent' packet of Oreat Britain 
Commemorative stamps only: Festival. Coro¬ 
nation, Peace, U.P.U., Olympic Games, and 
many others, absolutely FREE (without 
Approvals,enclose 1/- P.O.). Hurry! G.B. 
stamps are always in great demand! 
E. J. SMITH (C.N.) (Post only.) 

3 Curtana Crescent, LIVERPOOL, 11 


PACKETS 


10 diff. 

Triangula rs 1/6 
Gold Coast 1/ 
Liberia 2/9 
Georgia 1/6 
Zanzibar 1/6 
200 diff. 
Germany 2/6 
Br. Bmp. 3/6 


50 diff. 

100 diff. 

Australia 

1/9 

Argentine 3/- 

Canada 

1/6 

Czech. 

1/6 

Finland 

1/6 

Denmark 2/- 

N. Zealand 2/6 

Fr. Cols. 3/- 

S. Africa 

2/6 

U.S.A. 

4/- 

500 diff. 

1,000 diff. 

China 

10/- 

Br. Eiup.47/6 

Hungary 

12/- 

World 

HI- 



Postage ^..d. extra. Lists free. Cash with order, 

BATTSTAMPS (R), S Home Rd., London, S.W.l f 


EXCLUDING GIANT 

TRAPEZIUM ! 

NEW AND UNIQUE! 

Amazing Dr. Schweitzer 
Commemorative from MONACO 

DON’T MISS THIS SUPER GIFT 

★ Be one of the first to have this new 
trapezium-shaped stamp. It is only one of 
22, all from different countries, some 
almost unknown, others famous South 
American States, tiny islands, etc. Just 
send 2.'.d. postage and ask to see our 
PtirULAB STERLING DISCOUNT 
APPROVALS. 


YTffeftMp Qtamfi QeWice ($/*) Lancing, Sussex 


SPORTS SHORTS 


All-rounder 

A real all-rounder is 17-year-old 
Beverley Risman of Cocker- 
mouth, Cumberland. Holder of 
his school’s cup for the outstand¬ 
ing athlete, Beverley has repre¬ 
sented it at cricket, Rugby, 
athletics, and P.T.; he has played 
Rugby Union for his county’s 
schoolboys, and Rugby League for 
Maryport; he was runner-up in a 
Carlisle tennis tournament last 
year; and now he has won his golf 
club’s President’s Cup. 

Mr Reg J. Leafe, a school¬ 
master of Woodthorpe, 
Nottingham, is to referee the 
Cup Final between Manchester 
City and Newcastle United at 
Wembley on May 7. He gave up 
playing when he was 21 because of 
an accident and decided to become 
a referee. 

World-record attempt 

Qn Saturday a team of young 
English swimmers will attack 
the 4 x 100 yards women’s medley 
relay record of 4 minutes 43.4 
seconds, held by America. The 
attempt will be made at Wallasey, 
and the four girls chosen are 
Angela Barnwell (free-style), 
Margaret Edwards (back-stroke), 
Margaret Grundy (breast-stroke), 
and Valerie Smith (butterfly). The 
average age of this quartette is 
only 164 years. 

One of the keenest matches of 
the end-of-season Wembley 
Soccer programme will take place 
on Saturday, when the English and 
Welsh schoolboy teams meet there. 
Some 90,000 watched last year’s 
schools’ international, and this 
figure may well be exceeded this 
week. The English and Welsh 
schoolboys have met 46 times 
since 1907, and England have lost 
only four of these games, drawing 
six. 

Qn Saturday another England 
versus Wales match will take 
place when the amateur inter¬ 
national is played at Bournemouth. 
Since the war, England • have 
beaten Wales eight times, with 
two drawn matches, and only one 
victory for the Welsh. 

Always in reserve 

'J’he only uncapped player in the 
British Isles R.U. team that 
will leave for their South African 
tour early in June, is R. E. G. 
Jeeps, the Northampton scrum 
half. Aged 23, Dick Jeeps comes 
from Willingham near Cambridge, 
where he partners his father in a 
fruit farming business. He has 
been chosen as England's reserve 
on nine occasions during the last 
two seasons. 

Joyce Fielder, 16-year-old table 
tennis player from Eltham in 
south-east London, deserves to 
succeed. This year she had the 
chance to play in the world cham¬ 
pionships at Utrecht, but she 
decided to spend the money it 
would have cost her travelling to 
Holland on a course of coaching 
from the Rowe twins. The future 
obviously means more to Joyse 
Fielder than the present 


Their year 

Queen Elizabeth Grammar 
School, Wakefield, can rightly 
claim this as being their year in 
schools’ Rugby Union Football. 
Unbeaten in a long programme of 
schools’ games, they have pro¬ 
vided the remarkable number of 
eight players to the Yorkshire 
County Schools’ team. They 
crowned this great season by win¬ 
ning the Yorkshire Schools’ Seven- 
a-side Tournament at llkley. 


Number One 



One of the competitors in the 
recent Inter-county Hard Court 
Tennis championships at Sutton, 
Surrey, was 21-year-old Jean 
Pctchell of West Bridgford. Jean 
is the Nottingham Number One 
player. 

T IIE Finchley Harriers 20-niiIe 
road race is one of the most 
keenly contested events in the 
annual athletics calendar. It will 
be run on Saturday over four five- 
mile laps, and with Jim Peters, our 
Marathon champion, having 
retired, there will be a chance for 
a new name to be engraved on the 
trophy. Among the entrants will 
be Jim Peters’ friend and former 
rival Stan Cox, and the South 
African record holder, Jackie 
Mekler, both of whom hope to 
compete in the Olympics 
Marathon in Melbourne next 
year. 

^thletics devotees will also 
flock to the White City on 
Saturday for the London Athletic 
Club’s 'Schools’ Challenge Cup 
competition, in which representa¬ 
tives from all the big Public and 
Grammar Schools will compete. 
Some of Britain’s greatest athletes 
won their first titles in this annual 
contest. . 

A T the same meeting, the 
Southern England six-mile 
senior championship will be 
staged. With all our outstanding 
middle-distance track men compet¬ 
ing, this may prove to be one of 
the finest races of the athletics 
season. Last year, Gordon Pirie 
was prevented from running, and 
Peter Driver ran a brilliant race 
to win the title. He will be all out 
to retain the championship, even 
though Pirie is expected to provide 
the chief, challenge, along with 
European cross-country champion 
Frank Sando. 
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FREE! ] 

15 AIRMAIL STAMPS Q 
25 ANIMALS & BIRDS □ j 
100 WHOLE WORLD □ j 
9 TRIANCULAR STAMPS Q § 
20 QUEEN ELIZABETH □ ? 
STAMP ALBUM □ q 

Just put a cross by tlic gift you would HI 
like and it will be sent ABSOLUTELY i 
FUEL) OE CHARGE together with I 
Approvals. (We ran only afford to I 
give one free gift per person but * 
additional items can be purchased at 1 
8d. each or 3/- the lot. Money back J 
guarantee.) f 

BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. 
(Dept. M.54J, BRIDGNORTH 


eg. 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 


(ALL DIFFERENT) 


25 

Algeria 

H- 

100 

Hungary 

1/3 

100 

Argentine 

31- 

25 

Iceland 

3/9 

50 

Australia 

2/- 

50 

India 

1/- 

50 

Austria 

u- 

25 

Iraq 

1 /- 

500 

Austria 

15 1- 

100 

Italy 

1/6 

100 

Belgium 

1/3 

25 

Jamaica 

2/6 

100 

Bulgaria 

31- 

100 

Japan 

2 /- 

25 

Ceylon 

IIS 

100 

Jugoslavia 

2 /e 

25 

Colombia 

11- 

25 

Malaya 

1/6 

25 

Cuba 

1/3 

25 

Malta 

2/6 

100 

Czech. 

2/- 

50 

New' Zealand 2/6 

100 

Denmark 

2/- 

50 

Norway 

1/3 

25 

Ecuador 

1/3 

25 

Pakistan 

1/3 

50 

Finland 

1/3 

25 

Peru 

1/3 

100 

France 

1/6 

25 

Philippines 

1/6 

100 

Germany 

li¬ 

50 

Poland 

1/9 

50 

G recce 

ne 

50 

Portugal 

1/6 

25 

Guatemala 

1/9 

25 

Saar 

1/9 

40 Hiller Heads 1/6 

25 

Siam 

1/9 

100 

Holland 

1/9 

50 

Russia 

1/9 

25 

llong Kong 

31- 

25 

Turkey 

1/3 


Postage 2|d. extra. 


H. H. G. VORLEY, 

35 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.I. 


200 STAMPS 
FREE 

This Gift, which has a catalogued 
value of over 16/-, will be given 
absolutely free to all who send 
a 2^d. stamp and ask to see our 
Discount Approvals. Write now! 

P. OWEN (CN), 

Heysoms Avenue, Greenbank, 
Northwich, Cheshire. 


1946 VICTORY SET of 


NYASALAND 

depicting the Houses of Parliament across the 
river Thames; these arc most attractive 
Pictorial Commemorative stamps and are given 

ABSOLUTELY FBEE 


to all genuine collectors asking for my 
attractive Approval booklets with their very 
first selection. I also give 50 Different stamps 
entirely free, and there is a really generous 
Genuine Profit Sharing Scheme for all regular 
customers. You will not regret writing to: 

G. W. THOMAS (Dept. (CNH) 

7 Winterborne Rcl., Abingdon, Berks., 

mentioning “Children's Kewpapcr” and 
enclosing a 21 cl. stamp for postage. 


BRITISH COLONIALS FREE! 

Are 50 British Colonial stamps, ALI 

DIFFERENT, of any interest to you? 
If so, send 4d. to cover postage, etc., 
and ask to sec Approvals. The above 
oiler will then bo sent to you without 
further cost, WITH AN ATTRACTIVE 
SELECTION OF STAMPS ON APPROVAL. 
A. E. RUDGE, Millook, Bude, Cornwall 

STAMPS ON APPROVAL 

1. Br. COLS. (many mint including 
LATEST ISSUES). : 

2. GREAT BRITAIN. 

3. U.S.A. 

Send for the selection which interests YOU! 
PROMPT and INDIVIDUAL attention. 

-POST FBEE- 

MIXED PACKETS FOR BEGINNERS 1/3 
and 2/6, C.W.O. Album Lists free. 

BENNETT (C), 

44 Darrel Road, Retford, Notts. 

-FREE—= 

50 PICTORIAL STAMPS 

This packet of stamps is given abso-. 
lutely FREE to all genuine applicants 
for my superior Approvals enclosing 
2^d. stamp for postage. 
Overseas applications invited. 

D. L. ARCHER (N) 

61 Whitley Road, Hoddesdon, Herts. 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 
Send 2\d. stamp for Price List. 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

(Dept. C N), 

69 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16 
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“Wow! Just look at my six- 
inch armour plating!” shrilled 
Darbishire, cavorting round the 
room in an ungainly war-dance. 
He skidded to a halt before the 
mirror and asked: “Do I look like 
the Duke of Bedford, Matron?” 

“I couldn't have told you 
apart,” she assured him with a 
smile. 

In a matter of minutes the five 
barons were clad in their make¬ 
shift armour. Tense with nervous 
excitement they gabbled the lines 
of their speeches over and over 
again. 

Dimly they were aware that 
other items were to precede their 
own—the Form 1 Percussion 
Band, a violin solo, a piano duet, 
for example—but for Jennings and 
his company of barons the. battle¬ 
field of Agincourt was the only 
thing that really mattered in the 
whole performance. 

Small king wanted 

Soon the bell sounded to 
summon the audience to the 
gymnasium. 

Atkinson leapt like a startled 
faun. “Oh, golly. I'm getting the 
jitters! I can feel butterflies 
zooming around inside me!” he 
quavered in a sudden attack of 
stage fright. 

“You’ll be all .right,” Temple 
told him. “Gosh! Won't every¬ 
one get a surprise when Henry V 
comes on!” In a burst of con¬ 
fidence he turned to Matron and 
said: “Of course, you know who's 


Continued fron»\ 
page 9 / 

don't you. 

She shook her head. “I’ve no 
idea.” 

Temple stared at her in be¬ 
wilderment. “ But you must know. 
Matron, because what about his 
costume?” 

“ I hope he’s not very big, who¬ 
ever he is,” she answered, 
straightening out a small-sized 
tunic and helmet which was all 
that remained of the costumes. 
“Jennings told me there'd be six 
of you altogether, so I made them 
more or less the same size.” 

Surprise for Matron 

She glanced round, puzzled by 
the sudden shocked silence which 
greeted her words. The five boys 
were staring at her in horrified 
amazement. 

Venables was the first to find his 
voice. “But, Matron, Mr. Wilkins 
will never be able to get into a 
tichy little tunic like that!” he 
gasped. 

“Mr. Wilkins!” she echoed in 
surprise. “Surely he’s not playing 
.King Henry?” 

“Yes, he is, Matron. Didn’t 
Jennings tell you?” 

Matron shook her head. “This 
is the first I’ve heard of it,” she 
said. “Oh, dear, I don’t know 
what we’re going to do now. I’ve 
nothing at all that would fit a 
grown-up the size of Mr. Wilkins. 
Why ever didn't you tell me 
before, Jennings?” 

To he continued 
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OUR FRIEND JENNINGS ( 

playing the king, 
Matron?” 



Pelican party 


These pelicans oil tlie pier at St. 
Petersburg, in Florida, seem to 
have been enjoying a friendly 
chat when one of them suddenly 
remembered an engagement. 


NEW SCOTTISH FOREST 

A great new forest will arise in 
a few years on the bleak moor¬ 
lands between Carluke and Shotts 
in Lanarkshire. 

Lanark County Council has 
granted planning approval to the 
Forestry Commission to carry out 
afforestation in the area, a 20,800- 
acre stretch between Carluke, 
Forth, and Greengairs, and in¬ 
cluding the mining town of Shotts. 

The area chosen is the biggest 
yet planned for a county, and sur¬ 
veyors estimate that 13.700 acres 
of the moor are suitable for plant¬ 
ing. 

At first work will be provided 
for 135 workers. Later the figure 
may rise to 285. 


l i 

-C N Competition No. 26 - 

Win a TENNIS RACKET 

or a CRICKET BAT 

JTnter this week's simple C N Competition and win one of the Tennis 
Rackets or Cricket Bats to be awarded to the five winning boys 
and girls. All under 17 living in Great Britain, Ireland, and the Channel 
Isles may enter . . . and it is free!. 

To try for a prize, all you have to do is to pair the names of the 
objects in the illustration to make five different objects. PEN goes 
with KNIFE, for example, to make PENKNIFE. 

Write your five answers neatly on a postcard or piece of plain paper. 
Add your full name, age, and address, ask a parent or guardian to 
sign the entry as your own unaided work, then cut out the competition 
token (marked C N Token! from the back page of this issue and attach 
it to your entry. Also say whether you prefer .a Tennis Racket or 
Cricket Bat if you are a winner. Finally, post to : 

C N Competition No. 26, 

3 Pilgrim Street, London, E.C.4 (Comp.), 
to arrive by Tuesday, May 3, the closing date. 

Prizes as chosen will be awarded for the five entries which are correct 
or most nearly so, and the best written, (or printed) according to age. 
5s. Postal Orders for ten runners-up. The Editor’s decision is final. 




Look for 
this sign 
on your 
Local 
Dealer’s 
Window 


—Gent’s, in Flamboyant Ruby. 

Complete equipment included at cash price 
of £20.19.6. Handlebar controlled Hercules 
3-Speed Hub, Dynohub Lightint;, Shuresfa 
Kickstand. 


26 other models to 
choose from!' 

Send today for 
FREE ‘ Wonder 
Wheels' Catalogue 
and list of Hercules 
Racing Successes to Dept. 
C.N., The Hercules Cycle & Motor 
Co. Ltd., Aston, Birmingham, 6. 

SO EASY TO BUY- 

Hercules models available from 


THE 


Hercules 'Mew Yorker' 

Obtainable only from Hercules 7-Star Dealers 
on Easiest of Easy Terms 

FINEST BICYCLE BUILT TO 


DEPOSIT 


DAY 


OR HIRE PURCHASE 
TERMS ON APPLICATION 
TO V0UR DEALER- 
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NO WHITEWASHING WORRIES FOR JACKG 


BUSINESS RETURN 

Scotsman had a dog for sale. 
An Englishman offered til) 
for it hut was outbid by an Irish 
farmer. Nevertheless, the Scots¬ 
man let the Englishman have the 
dog. 

" And why did yon not let me 
have the dog?” the Irishman in¬ 
quired when the Englishman had 
departed. 

"Well, you. see," replied the 
Scotsman, "my dog can’t swim 
back across the Irish Sea.” 

MISSING MIDDLE 
) NSF.RT the name of a wild flower 
between these two rows of 
letters and, reading down, you will 
get seven three-letter words. 

' A C. O A I P A 
E D E P L N T 

Answer in column 5 
SPOT THE... 

swims as they wheel and glide on 
scythe-shaped wings, in an 
astonishing display of aerobatics. 
The swift's plumage is very dark 
brown, re¬ 
lieved by a 
white patch 
on the chin. 
Its long, 
narrow, 
curved wings 
and its harsh 
screams are 
features 
which make 
identifi - 
cation easy. 

The swift's legs are so short that 
it is unable to walk, hop, or even 
perch in a normal manner. You 
may sec one clinging to a wall, but 
a swift on the ground is a rare 
sight. 

The nest is an untidy shallow 
made of feathers, hay, and straw, 
cemented together with the bird's 
saliva. 

CAN YOU FIND THE NAMES 

... by pairing a picture from the top 



Adolphus hail olferal to whitewash the outhouse at the end of the garden, 
but as he was late home from the office, Jacko thought he would make a start. 
He had not been long on the job when Adolphus passed by. Ills face went 
almost as pale as .lacko’s when lie saw the mess. Even Bouncer, faithful 
though he is, took‘a very poor view of Jacko’s hrushwork. 



PYRAMID PUZZLE 
Can yon build a pyramid of 
words with answers to the chics 
below'.’ After the first, each line 
contains the same letters as the 
line before, though not necessarily 
in the same order, and each new 
line has one new letter added. 

Jr sounds like a Scottish river 
Years since the birth of 
Christ 

Barrier used in building a reservoir 
Drink made of honey and water 
One can do this while one is 
asleep 

To commit a prisoner to jail, while 
the police make further 
inquiries 

Wander aimlessly 
Stayed behind 

Answer in column 5 

DAY OF REST 

“THiaTn five canings you’ve had 
this week, Malcolm. Have 
you anything to say?" demanded 
the master. 

“ Yes, sir. I'm glad tomorrow is 
Saturday.” 

OF SIX SWEETMEATS . . . 

row with one from the bottom row ? 

Answer in column 5 



BEDTIME TALE 

J)addy had decided to resow a 
worn patch of lawn in the 
back garden. Billy was bustling 
around, looking very important as 
he helped in various ways. 

Having sown the grass seed and 
sprinkled a thin covering of soil 
on top of it, Daddy had to go to 
keep a golf appointment. 

"I'll put down the cotton to 
keep the birds away when I get 
back," he said. 

After he had gone Billy decided 
that he would put down the 
■ cotton. He remembered how 
Daddy had dons it last year. 

He gathered some small sticks 


PLAY THINGS 

Jn what games are the following 


used? 


Shuttlecock 

Stones 

Mallet 

Niblick 

Quiver 

Jack 

A imrer in column 5 

TROUBLE-SAVER 



and put them into the ground all 
round the sown area. Then he 
wound the black cotton round the 
sticks so that the whole patch was 
criss-crossed with the cotton. 

He had just finished when Paul 
came into the garden next door. 
He was heading a tennis ball into 
the air. Suddenly it bounced into 
Billy’s garden. 

“Coming over.” cried Billy, as 
he darted after the ball. And then 
he fell flat on his face—right 
across the sown patch of lawn. 

He had quite forgotten the 
cotton he had just stretched across 
the patch. 


“ Hey, mom—long or short sleeves ? ” 

DARING DEEDS 
r jHE lovely Princess 

Is in yonder high tower. 
Without food she languishes 
Hour after hour. 

So come to the rescue! 

This moat must be crossed. 

Oh, hurry, boys, hurry. 

Or all will be lost! . 

We climb the stone stairway. 

A pitiful w'ail 

Leads us straight to the maiden, 
Exhausted and pale. 

Now John brings her down 
On his back with all speed; 

To where Paul is waiting 
With faithful white steed. 

Away, then, ride quickly. 

Through wind, hail, and rain. 
Before the Black Giant 
Can catch her again. 

The lower is a room at the top of 
our stairs. ' 

The steed is a rug over two 
kitchen chairs. 

The Princess is only a doll—but 
who cares ? 


WHO SAID ? 

Each of these quotations origin¬ 
ated from a famous person. 

WTiai is fear, grandmother? 

I do not regret this journey, 
which has shown that English¬ 
men can endure hardships, help 
one another, and meet death 
with as great fortitude as ever in 
the past. 

If you let me go today 1 will 
preach again tomorrow. 

Put not your trust in princes. 

We will fight them on the beaches. 

Answer in column S 

BEST OF ALL 

^here are many smells, outdoors 
and in 

I think are awfully good! 

I, like the smell of pine and gorse 
And the smell of burning wood, 
And the smells of varnish, oil, and 
paint 

That come from the garden shed. 
And the perfume of my Mother's 
hair 

When she kisses me in bed.' 

But to tell the really honest truth. 
The best of all, to me. 

Is the smell that comes through 
the kitchen door 

When Mum makes scones for tea! 

TRAFFIC TROUBLE 
'J'he car had stalled and come to 
a halt in the middle of a busy 
street. The young lady behind the 
wheel tried to start the car again 
but without success. Then a 
policeman came to assist her. 
“Don't panic,” he said, “use your 
noddle.” 

“Where is it?” she cried. “I've 
tried everything I can see.” 
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NO LAUGHING MATTER 

'J’iif. teacher had set the class an 
essay, the subject being “ The 
Funniest Thing I Ever Saw." 

One of the boys had been 
silting dreaming for some time and 
the teacher decided to investigate. 
On the boy's paper was written: 

“The funniest thing I ever saw 
was too funny for words.” 

HOWLERS 

tpitE giraffe, needs a very long 
neck because its body is so 
far away from the head. 

An insect with a hundred legs is 
known as a centimetre. 

When men get up to their 
monkey tricks and fight, that is 
known as Gorilla Warfare. 

Some cows are dangerous. 
Especially the bull cow. 

WHAT .. . 

... is it which you have, and 
everybody else has? smvu y 

STAMP ALBUM ANSWER 

Estonia 

ANSWERS TO WORD QUIZ 

It), 2 u, 3b, 4 c, 5 a 

BRAN TUB ANSWERS 

Missing Middip. Cowslip; ace, cod, owe, asp, 
ill. pin, apt 

Picture-puzzle. Cau-dv, noug-ul, loll-ip op, 
fond-ant, sugar-apple, tof-Iee 
Play Tilings. Badminton, curling, croquet, 
golf, archery, bowls 

Who Said? Nelson, Captain Scott. John 
Runyan, Tbomn* Wentworth (Earl of Straf¬ 
ford), Sir Winston Churchill . 

Pyramid puzzle 

A 

A 1) 

I) V M 

m j: a d 

J) K i: A M 

r j: m a n i> 

M K A -V J) E R 
R K M A I N E 1) 
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parents; 

Help your Child to 
the Grammar School 

Let us teach YOUR child person¬ 
ally for the “ Entrance to Grammar 
School” Examinations at both age 
limits (10 plus and 12 plus). Help 
your chiltHo success by immediate 
enrolment for a Home “Prep” 
Correspondence Course. 

We offer your child the benefit of a 
qualified private tutor—a series cf 
individually-planned lessons person¬ 
ally designed, corrected and returned 
by the tutor. No text books need 
be bought. 

. Write for details of these courses staling 
the age of your child and the approx¬ 
imate date of taking the examination. 
Fees from £2 5 0. 

HOME “ PREP " 
CORRESPON DENCH SCHOOL 

Dept. C.N.I5, College House, Howard Place, 
Shelton Stoke-oo-Trent 


THE ALL-CRITISll 




the Pen 
ivith the 
Alarvellous 
Nib! 



character to 
your writing 

PRICES 12/9 to «/- 


$EW TRIX X-ACT0 F0 

MODELLING KNIFE 

This line new general purpose R i_ j__ 
knife has two blades and 
lour cultims orlgu.s. It is I m 

h'k, dim ly Miff as Undo is J ,or 1 / 
hr Id rigid. Ideal for crafts. 

Judibii s, hiolmry and many other uses lu 
Workshop*, homo and office. Money back 

if nut sat failed. 

SEND 3d. for 6-paso Model Railway list 
wiili prices of Trimiff. Dnblo and Trlx 
Track smaidiaiHd. Model R«ihr«ys and 
Acromudullln? Price lists. 

Or come to the 

HAMPDEN HOBBYSHOP 

2C Hampden Square, Southgate, 
London, N.14. 

I'.XT. 4G34. On 125 ’bus route. 

And at 

Southgate Hobbyshop. I Broadway, N.I4. 


MATCHBOX LABELS 

Country Packets—All Different 

25 Austria 3'-: 25 Belgium 2 6; 25 Czech. 3 '-; 
15 Ceylon 4/6; G Canary Is. 2;-; 25 India 2 - 
25 Finland 3/-: 25 Germany 2/6; 25 Italy 3 / -; 
25 Hungary 3/-; 25 Japan 4/-; 25 Sweden 3 -. 

CIGARETTE CARDS 

We offer complete sets 

Aeroplanes 2/6; Shills 2/0: Fishes 2'G: 
Swimming 2/6; Flowers 2,6; Navy 2 0 
Free List (500 sets) selll with eaeli rnhr 

CHEESE LABELS 

50 different 3/.; 100 different 7 - 

E.H.W. LTD. (Dept. C) 

12 Sicilian Avenue, Southampton Ron, 
London, W.C.l. Cullen Welrtmi: 

~~CRICKETER ST~ 

Select your own teams and play your own 
Test matches with 

“FAMILY CIRCLE CRICKET” 

The ingenious game which recaptures the 
thrills of England’s Test Victory. 
Special Celebration Offer: 

4/6 (post free) or S.A.E. for details 
F.C.C. HIGH WOOD, PEPPARD COMMON, OXON 

A BIRTHDAY SOON? 

* Then left the birthday present he a real 
Nfotti.-h Kilt in elan tartan. Send 
stamped, addressed envelope and give as 
many details as possible. State height 
if tor a, lady or gentleman and age and 
height if for children and we shall send 
an estimate. Have it made by experts. 
We guarantee a perfect production. 

J. MacDAVID & SON, 

KILT MAKERS, CREETOWN, SCOTLAND 















































































